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THE “QUESTION FOR THE CHURCHES” 
AGAIN. 





We hardly neéd to call attention to an article 
which heads our sixth page, in which a corre- 
spondent, whose judgment we highly respect, con- 
troverts the views of Rev. Dr. Spring, of East 
Hartferd, Qonn., which we published three 
weeks ago, in regard to the treatment of persons 
who have hastily. united with the Church, and 
yet who find, on r experience and maturer 
reflection; that they are not Christians. The 
question is so practical, it recurs so often in pas- 
toral experience, and occasions so much per- 


i hurch member, that 
, plexity to the pastor and church m 


very manj will be grateful to whoever can show 
them a way out of this labyrinth of difficulty. 
We presume many who read the article of Dr. 
Spring felt a degree of relief in the counsel, com- 
ing from such a father in Israel, which indicated 
a way in which such persons might withdraw 
from the Church without the scandal of a public 
excommunication. But this mode of relief too 
has its difficulties, and very great care must be 
taken that the remedy does not prove worse than 
the evil it is designed to cure. Our correspon- 
dent thinks such a practice extremely dangerous, 
and for the most part we agree with him. Cer- 
tainly nothing could be more fatal than opening 
a. wide door of exit te-all who for any cause may 
be dissatisfied, either with the Church or with 
themselves, and who in a fit of impatience or a 
mood of despondency, wish to rush out of that 
sacred fold which they have so solemnly entered. 
The effect would be precisely that which would 
result from inereased facilities of divorce. It 
would at once impair the sacredness of those 
vows which bind alike the family and the Church ; 
and what God had joined together, man would 
put asunder. 

Bat we presume so prudent and judicious a 
counsellor as Dr. Spring did not contemplate any 
such laxity as this, but simply a mode of relief 
in rare and exceptional cases. And hence the 
question still remains, whether such a method is 
ever admissible ? To make the point yet clearer, 
it may be well enough to repeat who are not in- 
tended as parties to whom this mode of treat- 
ment should apply. 

1. Despondent Christians are not intended. 
All agree that there are many cases in which 
the fear and doubt expressed of one’s good estate 
is not well grounded. Religious men are sub- 
ject to the same physical infirmities as others, 
and hence many suffer from extreme mental de- 
pression. In such a state of mind they take a 
gloomy view of everything. Their way is dark, 
their sky is black with clouds. And yet per- 
haps all the while they are conseientious and ex- 
emplary in every duty, and no one but them- 
selves has a doubt of their Christian character. 
In such a case of course a pastor has not to listen 
to the proposal to withdraw from the Church, 
but only to cheer and encourage the faint and 
trembling disciple ; to lift up the hands that 
hang down, and strengthen the feeble knees ; 
and thus gently lead the weary pilgrim back to 
the path of hope and peace. ~ 

2. On the other hand, no indulgence is intend- 
ed for those. in the Church who plead conscien- 
tious scruples about coming to the Lord’s table, 
because they are secretly longing to get back to 
the world; and are perhaps already violating 
those rules of Christian conduct which they have 
assumed. Such need a severer discipline ; and 
if their offence has been open, it is fit also that 

their punishment should be exemplary. 

But 3dly, the class intended, and the only 
class, is composed of those whose outward lives 
are pure, who by no impropriety of conduct have 
brought a reproach on the name of Religion, but 
who still feel that “the great change” has not 
passed upon them, and who, while thus con- 
vinced, do not dare to come to the table of the 
Lord. What shall be done with them? 

First of all, we agree, both with our corre- 
spondent and with Dr. Spring, that every means 
should be employed to bring a member of the 
Church who feels so unworthy, truly to Christ. 
If ever the pastor needs the utmost tenderness 


and fidelity, it is in dealing with such a case. 


Let him try every argument and persuasion to 
lead this unhappy man now to repent and believe, 
and thus to ratify with heart and voice the 
solemn vows which he has prematurely assumed, 
If he looks about for some judicious manual of 
instruction to place in the hands of such a per- 
son, we commend to him especially a tract pre- 
ered some years ago by Rev. Dr. Adams, of 
is city, and published by the Tract Society, 
th reference to this very point. It is entitled, 
Yo Whom Shall I Go? or, the Church Mem- 
‘in Doubt and Distress.” It is full of tender 
Teligious counsel, and we believe in very many 
cases would be effectual in leading the troubled 
soul to Him who alone can forgive and restore 


\, His wandering sheep. 


\ Bur—suppose every effort exhausted, and still 
qithout result. The man, perhaps more unhap- 


py than you can understand, shakes his head de- 


, and says, “ Sir, I believe every word 
you say. My reason is convineed, but my heart 
remains cold, and while I feel thus, I cannot, I 
dare not, sit down with the disciples of Christ.” 

at then? Shall the pastor now assume a 

arsh tone, and tell him he must come to the 

; pion, under penalty of excommunication ? 

‘What possible good can result from such a coarse, 
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either to the individual or to the Church? Can 
it be very edifying to other communicants to be 
joined by one who frankly confesses that he has 
no right to be there? Or is it a sanctifying 
ordinance to him who trembles at the moment 
lest he be eating and drinking damnation to him- 
self? So far from it, the coming to the table of 
Christ, like the first consecration of the soul to 
God, must be a pure offering of the heart, or it 
has novalue. Coercion is a premium to hypoc- 
risy. Under such a pressure the pretentious pro- 
fessors of religion will come forward without 
hesitation, while those who are more conscien- 
tious, and cannot affect anything, stay away. 
Are they to be disciplined for this? Then it 
would seem as if they are punished for fidelity to 
their own consciences, for in some cases that we 
know it is solely because of a sensitiveness al- 
most morbid to appearing what they are not, 
that the question has arisen at all. It is precisely 
because they cannot dissemble, or pretend to 
feelings of which they are not conscious, that 
they go frankly to their minister, and open their 
hearts to him. While others, not half so truth- 
ful or sincere, but only more plausible or politic 
conceal their doubts and disquietudes, and go 
alpng quietly and say nothing. These, therefore, 
remain in good standing, while the former, by 
their greater frankness, render themselves liable 
to censure. Yet to administer discipline, would 
it not seem indeed like punishing honesty and 
truth? This would be a greater seandal to Re- 
ligion than could arise from persons remaining in 
the Church, whose lives confessedly are pure and 
blameless. ' 

Is there any mode of relief from this painful 
position? Dr. Spring “recommends to all mem- 
bers of churches thus unhappily situated, respect- 
fully to apply for arelease from their covenant 
obligations ; and to the churches to issue their 
dismission without the stigma_of a formal and 
dishonorable excommunication.” At this sug- 
gestion our correspondent is somewhat shocked. 
He denies the power of the Church to grant any 
such release. He plants himself on the nature 
of covenant obligations, as in their very terms 
perpetual and irrevocable. Taking this high 
ground, of course he can see only one side to the 
question, or rather he would hardly admit that 
there is any question at all. And yet wise men 
and good men have thought differently, as ap- 
pears from the fact that it has been so often dis- 
cussed among ministers and in ecclesiastical 
bodies. The Old School General Assembly sev- 
eral years since appointed a Committee of its 
wisest men, among whom were Dr. Thornwell, of 
South Carolina, Dr. Hodge, of Princeton, and 
Dr. Robert J. Breckinridge, of Kentucky, to re- 
vise its Book of Discipline. These were not 
men likely to be disposed to laxity of doctrine or 
practice. And yet among the changes which 
they recommend to be made, is the adoption of 
the following rule : 

“Tn cases in which a communicating member 
of the Church shall state in open court that he is 
persuaded in conscience that he is not converted, 
and has no right to come to the Lord’s table, 
and desires to withdraw from the communion of 
the Church ; if he has committed no offence 
which requires process, his name shall be stricken 
from the roll of communicants, and the fact, if 
deemed expedient, published in the congregation 
of which he is a member.” 

Whether this rule will be adopted remains to 
be seen. But the fact that it is deliberately 
proposed by a committee of such men, shows at 
least that it is an open question—one on which 
good men may lawfully differ, and on which the 
practice of churches may differ, without implying 
that either has fallen away from the proper stan- 
dard of orthodoxy. 

But while we consider the question an open 
one, we by no means think the adoption of such 
a rule wise or expedient. The mere fact that it 
was known that members of the Church might 
thus obtain a release from their covenant obli- 
gations, would lead to restlessness within that 
sacred pale. We should prefer therefore not to 
have any formal rule in such cases, but to leave 
each one to he judged according to its peculiar 
features, and to be treated by the wisdom and 
brotherly forbearance and tenderness of the pas- 
tor and Church. Whether in one of those rare 
and exceptional cases which we have described, 
a member may be allowed quietly to withdraw, 
and no other notice be taken of it than simply 
dropping his name from the roll of the church ; 
or whether it be deemed better, to let him re- 
main in the Church, in the hope that time and 
pastoral fidelity may bring a change, is for the 
minister himself and the Church to decide. Our 
judgment in the matter is simply that these are 
not cases for summary discipline ; and our only 
caution therefore to all concerned, is to do nothing 
rashly. With our correspondent we would say, 
wair ; have long patience, and especially beware 
of making a public scandal, by administering, for 
an error of judgment to which all are liable, a pun- 
ishment which ought to be reserved for the gra- 
vest offences. 

SS 

Sassatn Scnoot Booxs. — Superintendents 
and teachers in Sunday schools who have been 
entrusted with the selection of a library, have 
found by experience how difficult it is, in the 
multitude of books, to pick out just those which 
are best suited to their school. Such will be 
glad to have the whole field mapped out before 
them, so that they can take a full survey of the 
ground. For their relief we are glad to be able 
to inform them that Mr. A. D. F. Randolph, of 
this city, whose store, at 683 Brdadway, is known 
of all children, and who has had large experi- 
ence in the selection and sale of books for Sab- 
bath schools, has just issued a catalogue of all 
the unexceptionable books of this description 
published by the various societies and booksellers 
during the last three years. Those who are 
making selections for this purpose will find at 
Randolph’s a very large assortment of this kind 
of literature. - 








MORTALITY IN CITIES. 


People who live in the country, and who read 
our city papers, may sometimes think that edi- 
tors haven’t much to write about when they re- 
cur so often to such a muddy topic as the shame- 
ful condition of our streets. But if they would 
only stop to think of the effect on the health of 
our population; they would no longer be sur- 
prised at the feeling manifested towards officials 
who allow our streets to reek with an accumula- 
tion of filth, that carries disease and death into 
thousands of homes. So, too, when our papers 
are indignant at’ the way in which the poorer 
classes are obliged to live in Tenement Houses, 
they are but doing what they can to reform a 
state of things which is a disgrace to our civil- 
ization. Perhaps in no other city of the same 
wealth, and with such natural advantages, is 
there such a frightful ratio of deaths to the pop- 
ulation. The reason is obvious. We have 
grossly neglected the plainest rules of health, 
and have acted, in short, very much as if life 
was not worth preserving. It would seem that 
where duty and the instinct of self-preservation 
combined to enforce the necessity of the observ- 
ance of those laws by which length.of days and 
immunity from suffering are secured, that there 
was slight danger of their violation. But so far 
is this from being true, that they are broken 
more recklessly every year, and as the penalty 
in all our principal cities, the period of life is 
rapidly decreasing ! 

Any movement, therefore, which will lead to 
the improvement ‘of the public health, should 
receive the support of all good men. Every ef- 
fort to ascertain the causes which produce this 
alarming mortality, and every attempt to reform 
the gross abuses which exist, should meet with 
the encouragement they certainly deserve.. Life 
is not given to be trifled with, but to be preserv- 
ed with the utmost care, in order to discharge 
the duties enjoined upon us by our Maker. 


During the last nine years, this subject has at- 
tracted much attention in England, chiefly 
through the efforts of a few philanthropic men 
who have combined to force it on the public, 
and whose labors in this reform have secured the 
most gratifying results. There, as here, the 
fearful mortality prevailing in many of their 
principal cities, led to the investigation of the 
causes which produced the sad results. With 
the advance of civilization, multiplying the com- 
forts and conveniences of living, there should 
have been a proportionate increase in the lon- 
gevity of the people. Yet the bills of mortality 
showed the fact to be directly opposite. And 
this was seen to be occasioned by the neglect of 
some of the plainest and simplest laws of health, 
which from their very obviousness seem to have 
been overlooked. The attention of the public 
was at once called to these, and by securing a 
system of adequate drainage to streets and 
houses, by habits of cleanliness, and care in ven- 
tilation, a surprising change has been already 
effected in the most densely peopled quarters of 
the city of London. 


Our attention has been called to this subject 
by a pamphlet now before us, containing an ab- 
stract of an admirable lecture recently delivered 
in this city on Sanitary Science, by Mr. E. Y. 
Robbins, of Boston—a gentleman who has made 
this subject a study. In these pages he presents 
some most appalling facts in regard to the mor- 
tality in our cities, and yet shows by many in- 
stances what may be done by proper regard to 
the laws of health. For example, he says: ‘ Dr. 
Letheby, officer of health of a certain district of 
London, containing a population of 130,000 souls, 
states in his report for 1857, that within nine 
years the mortality per annum had been reduced 
from 3.763 to 2.900—nearly 1,000 lives saved 


every year in a small section of the city!” And. 


in the town of Macclesfield, where the necessary 
improvements had been in operation only five 
years, it was computed that 1,000 lives had been 
saved, and 28,000 cases of sickness prevented ; 
and that on an average, three years had already 
been added to the life of each inhabitant. At- 
tention to these plain laws of health has well 
nfh banished that former terrible scourge, “jail 
fever,” a single case being of rare occurrence in 
the kingdom. 

But perhaps the most striking change has 
taken place in connection with the Model Lodg- 
ing Houses of the metropolis, in the construction 
of which great attention has been paid to suita- 
ble ventilation, drainage, and facilities for clean- 
liness. The result is thus stated by an eminent 
physician : “ For five years the entire proportion 
of sickness and death in the Model Houses was 
only one-fourth as great as in the surrounding 
districts, and, had the whole of London been as 
healthy as the Model Houses, there would have 
been an annual saving in the city of 23,000 
lives!” Yet notwithstanding there has been 
this diminution in the number of deaths, it is 
thought that there are at least 15,000 deaths 
annually in London which might easily be pre- 
vented ! 

Let us now look nearer home, for in New 
York and in other large cities of America we 
may find enough to excite our seriousalarm. In- 
stead of lengthening the term of life in them we 
are constantly shortening it, by a culpable neg- 
lect of the laws of health. The bills of mortality 
show that in Philadelphia the average term of 
life between the years 1810 and 1820, was 26. 
From 1820 to 1844 it was 22 years, and in 1857 
it was 20 years only! In Boston, between the 
years 1810 and 1820, it was 27 years. From 
1820 to 1844 it was 21 years, and in 1857 it 
was but 20 years! In this city, from 1810 to 
1820, it was 26 years. In 1821 it was 24 years ; 
in 1843 it was 19 years, and now the average 
term is only about fifteen years! In London 
the mortality is about 22 in 1,000. In this city 
itis 37! Says Mr. Robbins: ‘“ Reduce the death 
rate of New York to the death rate of London, 
with a population thrice as great, and you will 
save more than 9,000 human lives every year ! 
Make New York as healthy as it was 50 years 


ago, and you will save more than 11,000 human 
lives every year! And if you raise the health of 
New York to the standard proposed by the 
English General Board of Health and of the 
Registrar General, you will save annually nearly 
15,000 lives! Therefore we may, without fear 
of the charge of exaggeration, estimate that at 
least 10,000 persons die unnecessary and pre- 
ventable deaths in this city every year, chiefly 
from external filth and internal crowding and 
want of ventilation in their wretched habita- 
tions.” 

After this surely there is no necessity to iaul- 
tiply further details of suffering and death. 
Can it be that such appalling facts will be over- 
looked? We know indeed that the great body 
of our citizens are absorbed in business, and have 
no time to give to what they may regard as 
visionary reforms. But surely they cannot ig- 
nore such mournful facts as thesee When once 
the sad proof is before their eyes, and they are 
made to see also the means by which this fearful 
amount of suffering and this vast array of pre- 
mature deaths may be prevented, we cannot be- 
lieve they will refuse their support to this needed 
reform. 

The evil, we are aware, through neglect, has 
become quite formidable. And cupidity will 
seek, as it ever has done, to oppose such a hn- 
mane movement. But neither the magnitude of 
the work, nor the obstacles to be encountered in 
its prosecution, should deter the benevolent from 
undertaking it. A few years would witness as 
surprising results in New York, as in London, 
provided all concerned would but do their part 
toward creating a healthy city. And who is not 
directly interested? Is not every person under 
solemn obligation to prevent in every way in his 
power needless suffering and death? Especial- 
ly does this subject appeal to Christians, and to 
our city ministers. The relation between moral 
and physical evil is direct and intimate. The 
overcrowding and filth which.produces such suf- 
fering among the poor, likewise blights the moral 
existence of the rising generation. We have had 
occasion before to speak of the Tenement Houses 
of this city, and we have shown that with few 
exceptions, they are so crowded, that often the 
same room is occupied by several families, without 
the least regard to age or sex, and that under 
such circumstances the young from their very 
entrance into life must breathe an atmosphere 
filled with pollution. Before then we can rea- 
sonably hope to reach this poor and debased 
class with moral and religious influences, we 
must effect a change in their physical condition. 
Let then the large-hearted Christians in this 
city address themselves in earnest to this work, 
and as an incentive to fidelity, let them remem- 
ber that by wise and persevering efforts for San- 
itary Reform they may save in the neat ten 
years 100,000 lives, besides preventing an untold 
amount of vice and crime. 





WHAT SHALL WE DO AT THE ASSEMBLY ? 


Under this head a writer in the Central Chris- 
tian Herald, of Cincinnati, looks in the face the 
possibility that we may be called at the ap- 
proaching Assembly to some final and decisive 
action in regard to Home Missions ; and in view 
of such a contingency offers suggestions which 
are worthy of being considered both East and 
West. The letter is so brief, and its tone so can- 
did and kind, that we quote it entire :— 


Mr. Editor :—I have just read with interest, in 
the Herald of March 29, Brother Kingsbury’s letter 
on the question, “Whom shall we send to the As- 
sembly?” It seems to me more important to con. 
sider what we shall do when we get there. Brother 
Kingsbury seems to divide our Church into two 
classes—those “who are laboring to change our 
whole denominational policy,” and those who hold 
fast to the codperative practice of former years. 
There is another class, and a very numerous one, 
whose voice will undoubtedly decide our future 
action. It is composed of those who were honest 
and fast friends of cdéperation, so long as the state 
of things continued in which codperation had its 
birth. But this large class believe that codpera- 
tion in Home Missions is impracticable, when the 
spirit of coéperation has in a large part died out of 
both denominations. They accept denominational 
action now as a fact, simply because it is a neces- 
sity. Codperation requires the consent of both 
parties, which consent we cannot have, and one 
party cannot compel a union to which the other is 
adverse. Napoleon III. has said, “The Empire is 
peace.” But with us the union is contention. We 
may wish that the feeling of 1840-45 could be re- 
stored. But that isimpossible. Mutual confidence 
has been to a great extent destroyed. The drift 
of the last fifteen years has been apart; and we 
might as well turn back the shadow on the dial- 
plate of time as to restore the mutual sympathy 
and confidence which have been lost. 


“Asa practical question now, it is not essential 
at all to determine who has been most in fault. As 
in all controversies where men, not angels, are the 
parties, there has dgybtless been wrong on both 
sides. But the faol of divergence is that with 
which we have to do; and the action of almost 
every Congregational State Association or Conven- 
tion in the Union in respect to Alton Presbytery, is 
proof of the fact. The two great questions to be 
settled at our Assembly in May will .be, so far as 
this subject is concerned, lst—How can our sepa- 
ration be effected most quietly and righteously, and 
so as least to jar what of kind Christian feeling re- 
mains, and so that, with no wrongs to redress, we 
may be able to work harmoniously apart, as we 
cannot together. And 2d—How shall we recon- 
struct our machinery so as most effectually, and 
with the least possible friction or waste of power 
bring our Church to do its part in evangelizing this 
country and the world. This is the work before 
us. It will do no good to stay away from the As- 
sembly. That will not settle anything, except that 
we have made up our minds to die. 

“T was exceedingly pleased with some remarks of 
a writer in the Herald some weeks ago, on the sub- 
ject of Home Missions by the Assembly. Our sys- 
tem possesses some important advantages for the 
conduct of such a work. Let us avail ourselves of 
them all, and avoid the mistakes of other churches 
as far as we can. We want wise, and prudent, and 
experienced men in our next Assembly, for it will 








have much important constructive work to do. It 
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will not avail to wish things were otherwise. In 
the actual condition of things we must apply our- 
selves to do in the best manner what the Provi- 
dence of God has called us to do, and doubtless He 
will bless those persons and enterprises which 
please Him. 

| 
WESTERN PRESBYTERIANS AND THE 
AMERICAN BOARD. 


The Presbytery Reporter of Chicago, in its 
March number, has an article on the present em- 
barrassment of the American Board, for which 
it assigns several reasons: First, the stringency 
of financial matters, more or less, both at the 
East and the West, but decidedly at the West. 
Second, a growing habit of postponing collec- 
tions to the latter part of the fiscal year, which 
it thinks is a great evil. Third, the discouraging 
effect of the debt of the Board, so often recur- 
ring, and which must somehow be avoided. On 
two other points it speaks as follows : 


Fourth, another cause of slow giving may be 
the fact of dropping the Choctaw Mission. This 
seems to have dissatisfied each extreme; the 
ultra-conservatives, because it seems to be a yield- 
ing to anti-slavery influence ; and the radicals, 
that the Board did not keep the mission for the 
purpose of thrashing the slaveholders. 

We sympathize with neither. We have been 
wondering this five years why the Board did not 
drop this mission, and that without reference to 
the question of slavery; but simply that the 
missionaries and their churches were connected 
with the O. 8. Presbyterian Church, which could 
a great deal better take care of them than could 
the Board. ; 

Besides, the Board is not exactly the institu- 
tion to be thrashing anybody. We know that 
some of our Independent friends cannot see this; 
but it is as plain to us, as that the Church is one 
thing, and a voluntary society another. We 
have no faith, besides, in this idea of punishing 
the slaveholders. It is sufficient if we can get 
slavery abolished, and leave the punishment to 
God. The malign element is forever the curse of 
our radical anti-slaveryism, and must be got out of 
it, if it will succeed. We regard it, therefore, as 
the happiest of movements to have this mission 
off our hands, and o leave the O. 8S. Church to 
take the care and the responsibility of it. 

Fifth, Another cause, we fear, of short funds 
to the Board, is a decline in the benevolence of 
the N. S. Presbyterian churches, growing out of 
our unsatisfactory relations with the Home Mis- 
sionary Society, and the loss of confidence in 
outside agencies. We have all along feared this, 
and deprecated it ; and we hope now, that so 
far as the Board is concerned, this reluctance 
and distrust will be dismissed. Let us give 
freely and joyfully. We do not fear that the 
Board will betray us; it is not its habit. But 
even if it should, at some future day, it is better 
to keep up the habit of benevolence, and keep 
warm our sympathies for the world’s conversion, 
than to let distrust eat upon our vitals. But we 
have no fears. We believe in the American 
Board, and rejoice to give it our money and our 
prayers. 





CO-OPERATION ILLUSTRATED. 


A clerical brother has kindly furnished us 
with a copy of the annexed circular, which, 
though rather late for the purpose intended, 
may yet serve to acquaint ‘some of our good 
Home Missionary brethren, who possibly were 
not complimented by receiving it, with the offer 
of this considerate and benevolent gentleman. 
Their appetites, moreover, will doubtless be 
somewhat sharpened for this peculiar diet, when 
they learn that this February number of the 
New Englander (a copy of which has been mail- 
ed by the Secretaries to the missionaries in the 
employ of the Society) contains the article of 
Dr. Dutton on the American Home Missionary 
Society—said article being largely taken up with 
a labored defence of the recent action of the So- 
ciety in denying aid to the churches in connec- 
tion with several of our Presbyteries. The read- 
er can make his own comments, and draw his 
own inferences. We would simply say that we 
have not thus far received the slightest intima- 
tion from the Secretaries, that they would be 
pleased to furnish each of their missionaries with 
the back numbers of the Evancetist, containing 
the articles of ‘ Presbyter,” or those of our own, 
in which we felt constrained to complain of the 
new and partial rules which the Society has un- 
dertaken to enforce on our Home Missionary 
churches. 


New York, February, 1860. 
A benevolent individual proposes to place a 
limited number of copies of the New Englander, for 
the present year, at the disposal of the American 
Home Missionary Society, for distribution to its 
missionaries. The number for February has al- 
ready been received, and in pursuance of the lib- 
eral design of the donor, a copy has been sent to 
you by mail. Other numbers for the year will be 
forwarded, as they are received by the ge 
but there is no guarantee fora longer period, The 
only expense to yourself will be the Postage, to be 
paid at the office where the numbers are delivered 
to you; and this, if paid in advance, as you are 
probably aware, will be but half of what would 
otherwise be charged. 

Should your, post-office address be changed 
during the year, you will please give notice where 
you wish the remaining numbers to be sent. This 
notice, as well as any other communication on the 
general subject, should be addressed to the Rooms 
of the American Home Missionary Society, and not 
to the publisher, as he has no charge of the dis- 
tribution. Should there be any failure on the part 
of the mails, the Society will not be able to supply 
the deficiency, as only a definite number of copies 
are at its disposal. 

If you should value the gift, and in the course of 
the year say a word, in connection with your re- 
ports, that might be communicated to the giver, it 
would probably be grateful to his feelings. 

Rooms of the American Home Missionary Society, } 

Bible House, Astor Place, New York. : 
P. §.—Please be particular and not trouble the 
publisher with any communication, but address as 
requested aboye. 


i eeeteiaeeniaemnninememmmmmemmaed 
CLERGY OF THE REVOLUTION. 


Our readers will find on the next page the 
second of a series of papers on this subject from 
the spirited pen 6f Mr. J. T. Headley. No 
writer in this country has obtained a wider popu- 
larity in the line of bold and animated descrip- 
tion of the stirring scenes of War. He has 
lately devoted muck time to the study of our 
Revolutionary History, especially with reference 
to the part borne by the clergy in preparing the 
minds of the people for that great struggle ; and 
a series of sketches on this topic from his pen, 








owe z =e : > . 
while they illustrate’a neglected portion of our 
history; and do jnstige,to the intrepid chers 
of an earlier day, we doubt not will be alike en- 
tertaining and instructive to our readers. Es- 
pecially when he comes to the details of personal 
heroism, he will find rich materials for many @ 
narrative of thrilling interest. 


| 
STATISTICAL REPORTS. 


; [As the General Assembly is near at hand, there 
is special timeliness in such a reminder of duty as 
the following, which we receive from a pastor in 4 
neighboring State, who is himself a model of ace 
curacy and fidelity in these ‘respects. He here 
gives a jog to the memory of his brethren who 
have been more negligent and dilatory in these 
matters. May other pastors heed his admonition 
and follow his example !—Eps. Evancriist.] 


It is a great pity that in an ecclesiastical system 

so well fitted for the purpose as the Presbyterian, 

and which makes it the duty of every church ses- 

sion to give its attention to the matter, there should 

be so little success in the attempt to gather and 

exhibit the actual facts of our condition and. pro- 

gress. The statistics published with the minutes 

of our General Assembly, though somewhat im- 

proved since the subject was editorially noticed in 

the Evance.ist two years ago, are yet exceedingly 

defective, and fail to exhibit us fairly, either to 

ourselves or others, as to what we are, and are 

doing. 

The whole number of churches upon our list last 

May was 1,542. Of these, very nearly three hun- 

dred—about one-fifth—as appears by the mark (*) 

affixed to them, made no report. The only infor- 

mation which the tables furnish respecting them is 

the number of communicants taken from the last 

previous report. More than three hundred others 

reported nothing, or almost nothing, except the 

number in communion, and the additions and bap- 

tisms ; and among the latter may be recognized not 

a few churches that rank among the first in wealth 

and religious beneficence. The adage that “ figures 

never lie,” is thus, in this instance, convicted of 
falsehood itself, in the aggregate. For, although 

the figures—or the blanks—tell truthful tales of 
clerkly forgetfulness or neglect, the columns as 

added by the Assembly’s clerk tell a very false tale 

to the public. Can nothing be done to reach and 

remedy this sad delinquency? Reliable statistics 

are of the greatest value. Facts are the foundation 

of philosophy, the criterion of measures, incentives 

to diligence, and the exponents of success. But 

they need to be fairly and fully presented. Partial 

returns, taken up as these are, and reported and 

circulated by the press, create untruthful opinions 

of the actual condition and workings of the denomi- 
nation. 

The columns of benevolence (including the Com- 

missioners’ Fund) give the sum of $271,678 as the 

aggregate of contributions to religious purposes. 
This is less than two dollars a year for each church 
member. Making due allowance for considerable 
sums not reported, we must yet feel humbled by 
such a showing of our religious charities. Taking 
our collective membership as last year reported: 
(137,990),and supposing the members to contribute, 
on an average, a dime each week, the amount would 
rise from $271,678 to $717,548. Apply the Gospel 
rule, each one giving weekly as the Lord hath pros- 
pered him, and we should doubtless go much beyond 
this. If our figures are somewhat at fault, it is evi- 
dent that our faith and charity are more so. 

The use I would make of this subject is in the 
way of exhortation. 

1. Let every pastor or clerk of session be care- 
fulto keep during the year, or to obtain at the 
proper time, a full account of the items embraced 
in a statistical report. These meagre returns are 
for the most part due to previous negligence. 
When the report is called for, the means are not at 
hand to furnish it, and so it is either omitted en- 
tirely, or many of its parts are left out. 

2. Let every session receive from its clerk and 
spread upon its minutes (as it should) before the 
Spring meeting of the Presbytery such a report as 
our rules require to be made to the Presbytery. 

3. Let the report be carried to the Presbytery, 
or sent in advance to its clerk, without fail. 

4, Let every church member, or other reader of 
this article, consider that he is a steward of the 


Lord’s bounty, who must soon give an account of 
his stewardship. H. 











COST OF LIVING IN A COUNTRY PARSONAGE. 


[We place the following simple statement on 
our editorial page, because we wish to give due 
prominence to the fact, that no class of educated, 
professional men in our country receive so little re- 
turn for so much hard toil as ministers of the Gos- 
pel. What lawyer of equal ability, or what phy- 
sician of ordinary practice, would think himself 
well paid by a salary of $550? These figures tell a 
tale of rigid economy and careful saving. Yet such 
a pastor has his reward in the satisfaction of doing 
good. May he find italso in the gratitude of an 
affectionate people—Eps. EvancE.ist.] 
Messrs. Editors: About a year ago there were 
a number of articles on the above subject in the 
Evanogiist. The reading of them induced the 
writer to begin the Ist of April, 1859,to keep 
an accurate account of the expenses of living in 
the Parsonage he occupies. Let me premise by 
saying that my family consists of a wife and three 
children ; that I am living in a parish in South- 
western New York, among a very kind and 
thoughtful people ; that my salary is $550 per an- 
num, which is cheerfully and promptly paid ; and 
that not one dollar of unnecessary expense has 
been incurred during the year. The account foots 
up as follows: 
Provisions used in the house exclusive of 

whata good garden furnished 
Clothing. 
Fuel and lights 
Hired help 
Travelling and incidentals 
Books, papers, and postage: 
Cow and horse keeping. 


The above facts need no comment, but, perhaps 
a little explanation. We keep a domestic at $1 25 
per week; not because my wife cannot do her own 
work, but because if she did, she must necessarily 
be confined at home, and unable to visit among 
our people and take a part in the Sabbath school, 
and engage in other departments of Christian ef- 
fort. To save time, too, and to enable us to get to 
distant parts of our parish, we keep a horse and 
carriage. 

Under the item of “ incidentals” is included all 
that we contribute to various benevolent objects. 
Had we more to give, we should gladly make this 
item larger.—The question may arise—where does 
the $96 37 more than the salary comefrom? I an- 
swer, from the yearly donation visit our people 
make us; were it not for that, we should be 
obliged to seek another field, as we can never deem 
it our duty to stay in a place where we are not 
paid enough to meet our expenses. Ifa minigter’s 
services are not worth what it costs to support his 
family, he had better seek some other avocation, 

qd. @ 0. 
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Messrs. Editors:—I have recently received 
copy of a Circular Letter containing a record 
of. the action of the last, General Assembly 
in regard to Foreign Missiops. On many ac- 
counts it would be more agrees thoes 

to preserve silence Subj 

aa ‘to our notice in it, and doubtless such 
silence would. pass wholly unobserved. But in- 
asmuch as the whole movement ostensibly takes 
its origin from a state of things supposed to. ex- 
is in Foreign lands, and depends mainly for its 

xecution upon the action of t missionary, it 
may be worth while to gather evidence in regard 
to the state of feeling upon this subject among 

*Imay frankly say that the whole impression 
produced by the reading of the Report of the 
discussion of this subject, as presented in your 
columns, was an unpleasant one. It seemed to 
be founded upon so many mistakes and misap- 
prehensions, and to lead so inevitably to such la- 
mentable results, that I could not read it except 
with great pain. s 

In the first, place, there was, as it seems to 
me, an entire misapprehension of the nature of 
~ the control exercised over missions’ and mission- 
aries, from the Missionary House. Some, and 
I cannot intimate a doubt of their being good 
and sincere men, seem to have aequired certain 
fearfal notions of a despotism that is supposed to 
reign at 33 Pemberton Square, and although 
the parties who know best in regard to the facts 
have made their denials and explanations, and 
Committees have carefully investigated the mat- 
ter, and declare that. there is.no such thing, the 
remedy does not seem yet to be found. The 
muddy current once issued seems to have no fac- 
ulty of precipitation, at least in the chemical 
sense; but you come upon the turbid element 
with every new turn in the stream. 


Now I cannot pretend to say what may be the 
contents of that mysterious pile of letters whose 
ghostly rustle is occasionally heard in Assem- 
blies and Annual Meetings; but I suspect that 
every authentic and integral document of the 
pile would prove, on examination, to have no 
more pertinence to the subject than the action of 
the Gaboon Mission had to the Prudential Com- 
mittee of the American Board, as shown by a 
letter from a member of that Mission, published 
some time since in the Evancruist. At any 
rate, neither am I, nor is the General Assembly 
bound to believe a charge against the Board 
without the presentation, not to say the exami- 
nation, of the evidence. And here let me say 
that I have not overlooked the statement, that 
the General Assembly have received the “pro- 
fessions of the Board in good faith” (p. 3 Circu- 
lar Letter) ; still the assertion that there is a 
pressure from the Missionary House, by more 
than one member of the Assembly, who spoke 
on the Report, and the adoption of just such ac- 
tion as a strong suspicion of the truth of the 
charge would demand, do seem to me to justify 
the language I have used. ; 

Another misapprehension was in regard to 

the feelings of your Missionaries upon the sub- 
ject. Icannot make a positive - assertion in re- 
gard to what view all the Missionaries of the 
Board may entertain on this subject. There may 
‘be some whose views do not accord with those 
of the Prudential Committee, and who may 
thoughtlessly, and perhaps deliberately, say that 
the government at the Missionary House is des- 
potic. I have known one person in the United 
States to whom, I suppose, this remark would 
apply, who was formerly in the employ of the 
the Board. Another somewhat similar case 
comes to my mind, to which I cannot partic- 
ularly allude. I knew another good and faithful 
brother who once had a similar idea in embryo, 
and began to think he had a mission to perform 
—a mission of protection. But before acting he 
thought and prayed the matter all over again, 
and as nothing was ever heard from him after 
that, bearing in the same direction, we may 
assume his years of labor, in peculiarly self- 
denying circumstances, in the service of the 
Board, as a proof that he saw reason to change 
his opinion. I have alluded to these eases simply 
to be able to say, that besides these I have never 
seen the slightest evidence of the entertainment 
of such an opinion among missionaries of the 
Board. I have enjoyed a personal acquaintance 
with some forty or fifty missionaries in the field, 
but I have never heard from any one of them 
the intimation that there was an unwelcome 
pressure or influence exercised over them from 
the Mission House. I have been in hundreds of 
station ' meetings and mission meetings, large and 
small, and although I have heard ecclesiastical 
subjects diseussed, and ‘have heard Congrega- 
tionalists advocating Presbyterian measures, and 
Presbyterians arguing for Independency, I have 
seen no indication that the Secretaries or Pru- 
dential Committee had an opinion upon the sub- 
ject which should act as the slightest restraint in 
the adoption of such forms as seemed to be re- 
quired by. the Providence and Spirit of God. So 
far as my experience of Missionary House and 
missionaries goes, am justified in giving unhes- 
itating and unqualified testimony to the effect 
that J know of no control exercised in ecclesias- 
tical matters by the one, nor fear and restraint 
of such a thing in supposition on the part of the 
other. 

The position in which the missionaries of the 
American Board stand respecting the form of 
government of churches in foreign lands as re- 
gerds Presbyterianism or Congregationalism ‘is 
that of perfect freedom. We are completely at 
liberty to. choose. government by the congrega- 
tion or by a Session, an Association, or a Presby- 
tery, or to preserve a perfect Independency. 


There is no rule upon us in this respect from the | 


Missionary House. The only-rule at present 
over us we sincerely believe to be the Spirit and 
Providence of God. We look at the circum- 


stances of our churches, at the tendency of the 


native mind, at all the facts which bear on the 
case, and asking for Divine direction, decide upon 
that which we think will most efficiently promote 


the building up of these organizations in # holy: 
life. Now, is notthis just it as shouldbe? He 
who denies it must either assert that he, thou- 
sands of miles away and destitute of practical: 
acquaintance with these churches, knows better 
what they need than men who have been ten, 
twenty, and thirty years among them, and have 
reared them like nursing children from their 
infancy ; or he must assert that there is a form 
of Church government, by Divine revelation, to 
be applied in every case without reference to the 
‘apparent requirements of the varying circum- 
stances of different communities. I doubt whether 
any of our zealous friends even would be willing 
to-undertake the defence of either of these posi- 
tions. 

I venture to-present another topic in the cat- 
egory of misapprehensions. My brethren -will 
pardon my expressing an opinion relating to a 
matter with which they must be more familiar 
than Iam: I wish only to say how the matter 
appears to me. JI allude to a sujsposed necessity 
for the proposed measures. It would be grati- 
fying and cheering, it is thought, to know of 
churches and judicatories in foreign lands organ- 
ized according to our Book. Perhaps it would 
be so. But is it, as some have asserted, neces- 
sary, in order to awaken the drooping zeal of 
our churches for the conversion of the world? 
Must you have this in order to show results that 
can call forth contributions ? Is it true that you 
have to show for your millions only one Presby- 
terian Church in the entire foreign field? Ah, 
but my brethren, I can see. more than that. I 
know a poor weaver, who was a blasphemer and 
a drunkard, who is now nearly blind, and yet is 
fall of faith and love, submissive and affectionate 
under all his afflictions. I knew a poor builder, 
a member of one of our largest churches, who 
died in the most abject poverty, and yet in the 
triumphs of faith, longing for the angels to carry 
him to the bosom of his Redeemer. There are 
hundreds of similar cases. Now it seems to me 
that these are results, and results which will 
come close home to the Christian hearts of those 
who give money and those who give themselves. 
And these are your results. Without doubt 
you may accept them as the result of your giy- 
ing and praying, and be strengthened by them. 
They are worth, too, infinitely more, it seems to 
me, for their influence in the way you desire than 
a Presbytery in every mission on the globe. But 
if, what I cannot believe, our churches at home 
do call for results of the latter kind, and do not 
feel the impulse of the former, it strikes me you 
had better resist and rectify the tendency than 
yield to it. If the results of Presbyterian and 
Congregational efforts are perfectly undistinguish- 
able it is only a case in which left hand cannot 
find out what right hand has done, and there is 
nothing unseriptural or unchristian in that. 


[70 BE CONCLUDED NEXT WEEK } 
—_—_— or 
{For Tar EvancEust. } 
THE CHAPLAINS AND CLERGY OF THE 
REVOLUTION.—No. II. 


BY J. T HEADLEY. 


Character of the Clergy that preceded the Revoluticn 
—Feared none but the Lord of Hosts—T wo Classes— 
Parson Buel and Lord Percy—Washington—First 
Congress—Character of the Preaching. 


The clergy who preceded the Revolution were 
men well calculated to face its rising waves and 
stand unmoved amidst its wildest fury. They 
were naturally bold, fearless men, of the old Pu- 
ritan stamp, who would humble themselves in the 
dust before their Maker, but put their foot upon 
the neck of a king. They feared the Lord of 
Hosts, but no other Lord. They stood up before 
rulers and governors, not as equals, but as supe- 
riors—superior from their high office—prophet- 
like, rebuked their crimes, and taught them the 
solemn responsibility that rested on them as sub- 
jects of the King of Kings. 

The English officers who were stationed here, 
saw, long before the war broke out, the influence 
these men wielded—their Cromwellian notions of 
Liberty, and the stern, unbending nature of their 
principles, and fearedthem. One, in speaking of 
the colonies, divides the “high sons of liberty,” 
as he calls them, into two classes—one composed 
of: vagabonds, who flourish in excitement, ‘“ and 
are happy in finding subsistence, though in the 
destruction of their country ;” the other is com- 
posed of “ ministers of the Gospel, who, instead 
of preaching to their flocks meekness, sobriety, 
attention to their different employments, and a 
steady obedience to the laws of Britain, belch 
from the pulpit liberty, independence, and a 
steady perseverance in endeavoring to shake off 
their allegiance to the mother country. The In- 
dependent ministers have ever been since the set- 
tling of this colony, the instigators and abettors 
of every persecution and tyranny.” 

Here is an admission from the enemy that 
should attract the attention of the historian of 
the Revolution. The clergy of that day regard- 
ed their authority on all questions of principle 
and duty far above that of rulers, and boldly as- 
serted it. 


Parson Buel and his Encounters with Sir William 
Erskine and Lord Percy. 


On one occasion Parson Buel, of Southamp- 
ton, Long Island, met Sir William Erskine, com- 
mander of the King’s forces in that section, when 
the latter said (it being Saturday): “I have 
ordered the people of your parish, with their 
teams, to appear at Southampton to-morrow.” 
“T know it,” replied Parson Buel,” but I, as 
commander-in-chief on the Sabbath have coun- 
termanded it.” Sir William prudently dropped 
the subject, and the men and teams did not 
appear. 

On. another occasion he was introduced to 
Lord Percy, at a moment when the latter was in 
an irritable mood, and on politely inquiring what 
portion of the King’s forces he commanded, re- 
ceived the rude reply, “ A legion of devils just 
from hell!” Then, said Buel, bowing low, “I 
suppose I have the honor of addressing Beelze- 
bub, the prince of devils!” Percy put his hand 
to his sword, but the next moment he turned 
away, biting his lip in rage. 

The chaplains and clergy in the Revolution, 
had a two-fold character—one as ministers of 
God, to rebuke vice, teach virtue, preach on the 
Sabbath to the soldiers, and to comfort the 
dying ; and the other, as prophets and leaders, 
such as formed the'soul and strength of the army 


rover the cause in which they are engaged the 
broad. shiéld of the Almighty, and ‘consecrate 
each battle-field as the battlefield of the Lord 
of Hosts, It is with them in the latter charac- 
ter that T shall have mostly to do, though-in the} 
former they deserve no small consideration. 

As far back as the French and Indian War, 
Washington, as commander of the Virginia 
forces, felt the need of a chaplain of the former 
class, and writes to the governor Saying, “ The 
want of a chaplain I humbly conceive reflects 
dishonor on the regiment.” And two years 
after, when the Assembly appropriated money 
for the support of a chaplain, he wrote, “I now 
flatter myself that your Honor will be pleased 
to appoint a sober, serious man of merit to this 


duty.” 
The First Prayer in Congress. 


The propriety of thus acknowledging God in 
all their ways, in early times, was evinced in the 
first Congress, which began their solemn and 
eventful labors by religious ceremonies and ear- 
nest prayers to Heaven for light and aid. 
John Adams, in a letter to his wife, dated Sep- 
tember 16th, 1774, writes : 

“ When Congress first met, Mr. Cushing made 
a motion that it should be opened with prayer. 
This was opposed by Mr. Gay of New York, and 
Mr. Rutledge of South Carolina, because we 
were so divided in religious sentiments—some 
Quakers, some Anabaptists, some Presbyterians, 
and some Congregationalists—that we could not 
join in the same act of worship. Mr. Samuel 
Adams arose and said, ‘ He was no bigot, and 
could hear a prayer from a gentleman of piety 
and virtue, who was at the same time a friend to 
his country. He was a stranger in Philadelphia, 
but had heard that Mr. Duché (Dushay they 
pronounce it) deserved that character, and he 
therefore moved that Mr. Duche, an Episcopal 
clergyman, might be desired to read prayers to 
the Congress to-morrow morning.’ The motion 
was seconded and passed in the affirmative. Mr. 
Randolph, our President, waited on Mr. Duché, 
and received for answer that if his health would 
permit he certainly would. Accordingly he ap- 
peared next morning with his clerk and in his 
pontifical, and read several prayers in the Estab- 
lished form, and then read the Collect for the 
Ith day of September, which was the thirty-fifth 
Psalm. You must remember this was the next 
morning after we heard the terrible rumor of the 
cannonading of Boston. I never saw greater 
effect upon an audience. It seemed as if Heaven 
had ordained that Psalm to be read on that 
morning. After this, Mr. Duché, very unex- 
pected to every body, struck out into an extem- 
porary prayer, which filled the bosom of every 
man preseut. I must confess I never heard a 
better prayer or one so well pronounced. Epis- 
copalian as he is, Dr. Cooper never prayed with 
such ardor, such earnestness and pathos, and in 
language so eloquent and sublime for America, 
for Congress, for the provinces of Massachusetts 
Bay, and especially the town of Boston. It has 
had an excellent effect upon every body here. I 
must beg you to read that Psalm.” 


No wonder the effect was great. With the 
echoes of British cannon still lingering in their 
ears—solemn in view of the mighty work they 
had undertaken, gloomy with the dark and 
bloody future that stretched out before them, the 
deliberate, earnest language, “Plead my cause, 
O Lord, with them that strive with. me ; fight 
against them that fight against me; take hold 
of shield and buckler and stand up for my help ; 
draw out also the spear and stop the way against 
them,” must have fallen with startling signifi- 
cance upon their ears. The deep silence ; the 
excited, tremulous tone ; the circumstances all 
combined to make it appear like a voice from 
Heaven. No wonder, either, that Mr. Duché, 
under the solemn influences of the scene, broke 
forth in an extempore prayer and poured out his 
trusting heart in strong, earnest, natural lan- 
guage to the great Lord of all. In such hours 
of peril and conscious weakness, the prayer for 
help from on High has a meaning and power in 
it unfelt in times of prosperity. 

But it is not of this class of chaplains and 
clergymen, who performed simply those religious 
duties belonging to their profession under all cir- 
cumstances, but to those who were guilty of trea- 
son both in words and acts—who voluntarily and 
boldly ranked themselves with the rebels— 
preached rebellion and resistance as obedience to 
God ; cursed King George, in the name of the 
Lord, as a persecutor and murderer of the chil- 
dren of Israel, and prayed that his soldiers might 
be overwhelmed, like the hosts of Pharaoh in the 
Red Sea—of those men, full of the Old Testa- 
ment, who believed and taught that the armies 
of the colonies were fighting God’s battles, and 
believed too, that no matter how dark and dis- 
astrous the present might be, victory was sure in 
the end, for the Lord was on their side—who 
looked upon a defeat as simply a mark of the dis- 
pleasure of heaven, on account of their sins, and 
promised certain success on repentapce. O, 
there never can be known the great truths, the 
burning wards, these men scattered over the 
land. 

Everywhere from the pulpit fell the great ele- 
mental principles of true government, and the 
doctrines of the rights of man, and the duty of 
resistance to oppression. The long journeyings— 
the strange vicissitudes of fortune—the captivi- 
ties and deliverances of the children of Israel, 
found their parallel in their bleeding country. 
The Amalekites and Moabites, and the surround- 
ing persecuting nations, had their counterpart in 
King George—the tories in the inhabitants of 
Meroz, who were cursed for not coming up to 
the help of the Lord against the mighty.” No 
matter how deep the night, how dark the 
heavens, how victorious and self-confident the 
oppressor, the prophetic voice of the pulpit sound- 
ed on through the gloom, uttering the solemn 
promises of the Almighty to rescue and to save, 
and pledging the truth of the Bible to ultimate 
success. Thoroughly convinced of the duty of 
the colonists to resist, deeply impressed with their 
obligations to posterity, and to: the race in the 
course they had taken, and firmly believing they 
were doing the Lord’s work, they claimed and 
expected His help. What to them was a single 
defeat, or an impoverished treasury, or a badly 
clothed army, when, as one said, he really  be- 
lieved “ that ifit should be necessary to success, 


With such men“ théie is no-such thing as an 
abandonment of the struggle ; for the more peril- 
ous, and disastrous, and darker the hour, the 
nearer they are to the certain. intervention of 


heaven. ; 


(For Taz Evanceust,] 

ROCHESTER REVIVAL.—NEW BRICK CHURCH. 
Rocuester, April 2d, 1860. 

Dear Evangelist :—Yesterday was a great 


were received into tlre First Presbyterian Church, 
fifty into the Brick, and eighty into the Central. 
Most of these were received on profession, and 
are the first fruits of the glorious Revival of Re- 
ligion now in progress in this city. Truly this is 
a favored place. Again and again have God’s 
peculiar mercies descended most copiously upon 
it, as in 1831, in 1842, in 1856, and in 1857—in 
all these years, and in many others, the place has 
been visited with signal blessings—hundreds hay- 
ing been added to the churches at each of the 
dates above named. 


History and Great Prosperity of the Brick Church. 
But I write more particularly to notice the 
change now in progress for the Brick Church. 
This was the second Presbyterian Church start- 
ed in Rochester. It was organized in 1825. 
Rev. William James was the first pastor ; Rev. 
William Wisner, D.D., the second ; Rev. George 
Beecher the third, and Rev. Dr. Shaw the fourth, 
and the present pastor, who has already served 
the church in this relation, with increasing 
strength and usefulness, for twenty years. 

The Church was organized with twenty-four 
members. Two thousand four hundred and fifty- 
seven in all, have belonged to it since its organ- 
ization. The present membership is seven hun- 
dred and forty-two. It has been a Church of 
Revivals from the beginning. Seventy were 
added at one.time, in 1830; one hundred and 
thirty-eight at one time, in 1833, and one hun- 
dred and eleven in 1843. These were some of 
the larger numbers ; but the average additions 
have been seventy in a year, from the formation 
of the church. 

The Sabbath school connected with this church 
also deserves special mention. It has numbered 
in all from the beginning twelve thousand schol- 
ars and seven hundred teachers ; and out of this 
Sabbath school no less than seven hundred per- 
sons have been received into the Church. The 
school now numbers fifty-three teachers, and five 
hundred and nineteen scholars ; and so earnest 
and active a band of teachers—so enthusiastie 
and happy a body of scholars, it has seldom been 
our privilege to witness. 

The Last Sabbath in the Old Edifice. 

But after thirty-five years of peace, growth, 
and prosperity, such as few churches are per- 
mitted to enjoy, the Brick church has outgrown 
its quarters ; the old meetinghouse, erected in 
1825, is too strait for it ; the walls too dingy ; 
the floor was giving way, the basement is damp 
and uncomfortable, and a new and commodious 
church edifice is resolved upon. With the great- 
est possible unanimity and enthusiasm, the con- 
gregation have engaged in the enterprise—all 
contributing, all cheering-on the work. Yester- 
day was the last day in the old house—a very 
solemn, interesting, and profitable day to the 
people. In the morning the house was crowded 
to its utmost capacity to hear the discourse of 
farewell to the old building, from the lips of the 
beloved pastor. With many tears they took 
leave of the old house, which was the scene of so 
many precious revivals, which was hallowed by 
so many precious memories. The discourse of 
Dr. Shaw was peculiarly touching and truly elo- 
quent, every way suited to the occasion. 

To-day the work of demolition commences on 
the old structure, and already by its side the ex- 
cavation is partly made for the new and larger 
house, upon the same spot. 

In the afternoon of the Sabbath came the ad- 
ministration of the Lord’s Supper for the last 
time in the old sanctuary. Again every part 
of the house was crowded with an interested and 
eager auditory. Fifty-one persons were received 
on profession of their faith, as members of the 
Church, many of them being young, the very 
bud and flower of the congregation—another 
glorious contribution of the Sabbath scheol to 
the host of God’s elect. The evening was spent 
in a prayer meeting. And so this highly favored 
and prosperous society have taken leave of their 
old house of worship, and are preparing for 
another and a better. 

In the meantime they are to hold their stated 
services in the building known as the Washing- 
ton street’ church, formerly the Bethel, which 
will furnish very good accommodation for the 
time. Soon may they return in peace and pros¢ 
perity to their good old hallowed spot, there, to 
find a new and beautiful house, all paid for ; and 
there to meet a peculiar, divine blessing, such as 
that which now seems to crown and approve 


their going out. So prays their friend and yours. 
. B. 
e a ne -@ Srirrern— — 
NECK-TWISTING IN CHURCHES. 


There are practices tolerated in religious con- 
gregations which Chri tians who are jealous for 
the honor of their Master’s House should utterly 
condemn. Decorum is the handmaid of devo- 
tional feeling, and for this reason the House of 
God should never be disturbed by the slightest 
approach to irreverence. “It is a part of my 
religion,” said a pious old lady, when asked why 
she went early to church ; “it is a part of my 
religion not to interrupt the religion of others.” 
And we believe if many a country congregation 
made it a part of their religion not to twist their 
necks almost out of joint to, witness the entrance 
of every person who passes up the aisle of the 
meetinghouse, it would be better both for their 
necks and theirteligion. A gross abuse of relig- 
ious decorum sometimes needs harsh medicine 
asaremedy. We give that adopted by Henry 
Clay Dean, who was at one time the Chaplain of 
Congress. ‘The anecdote is from the Pacific 
Methodist :—Being worried one afternoon by 
this turning practice in his congregation, Mr. 
Dean stopped in his sermon and said: “Now, 
you listen to me, and I'll tell you who the people 
are, as each one of them comes in.” He then 
went’on with his discourse, and until a gentle- 
man entered, when he bawled out like an usher, 
‘Deacon A——, who keeps the shop over the 
way,” and then went on with his sermon.  Pres- 
ently another man passed up the aisle, and he gave 
his name, residence, and occupation ; so he con- 
tinued for some time. At length some one entered 
the door who was unknown to ‘Mr. Dean, when 
he cried out, “A little old man, with drab coat 








of Isracl—men to whom kings and fiilitary lead- 
ers most. listen on national topics—who throw 





that God would send His angels ‘to their help.” 


and. an old white hat; don’t; know him—look 
for yourselves.” ‘That congregation was cured. . 


day in this highly favored city. Eight persons 


. > 
City Seligious Press. 


The Intelligencer offers the following sufficient 
reasons for inventing a word to fit the exigency 
of the times in which we live : ; 


The age demands a new word to describe one 
of its leading characteristics. That word cannot 
be invented by philological ingenuity. It must 
be accepted as it flows out of the life of Ameri- 
can society. The form it has taken is none oth- 
er than sensationalism. It is the. polite term 
employed to denote the art above all other arts, 
of humbuging the ignorant, the credulous, and 
the excitable. . The material from which it shapes 
its fabrics, is falsehood ; its drapery is a verbose 
species 6f lying ; and the object of its exhibition 
is the end and being of a selfish mammonism— 
to wit, to make money out of dupes, supes, and 
innocents of every kind. This art is limited to 
no one particular sphere. It is imaginative, lit- 
erary, financial, church-ial, brokerish, jobberish, 
and ministerialish, So we have sensation nov- 
els, papers, Wall street bulls, churches, and 
preachers, all belonging to the same fraternity, 
and all trading in the gullibility of the people— 
that is, of ignorant, credulous, half-poised peo- 
ple, who think they must believe everything they 
see in print, and patronize everything that craft- 
iness is able to puff. Sober, experienced, and 
sensible folks do indeed know that where there 
is much wind, and blowing, and puffing, and 
noisy self-laudation, there cannot be much solid 
worth or enduring substance.. But, unhappily, 
the majority are neither sober nor sensible ; 
and fools being plenty, the art of sensationalism 
thrives. 

We are sure, however, that in the end windi- 
ness becomes exhausted, and the collapse of 
emptiness is inevitable. The art of sensational- 
ism can never replace the trusty facts of solid 
experiment, and supporting truth. And so 
churches which puff themselves most, and minis- 
ters who suffer their sublime qualities to be ven- 
tilated much in swollen paragraphs of startling 
fustian, and papers that exhibit their windy pro- 
pensities in prolonged boastings, are sure to be 
shunned and despised by those who have ability 
to reflect, or character to preserve, or public 
good, to effect and conserve. 





The Protestant Churchman, under the head of 
“ Prayer for Missions,” thus brings to light one 
of the deficiencies of the Episcopal Prayer Book, 
which has been nota little felt by the more evan- 
gelical and missionary portion of that Commu- 
nion. It appears that at a General Convention, in 
1856, a Committee of the House of Bishops, in 
response to a proposition for some occasional 
prayers and thanksgivings other than those now 
furnished by the book, submitted for consideration 
nine additional forms, one of which was a short 
prayer for “missions and missionaries,” but it 
does not appear that any effectual action was 
taken on the subject; the prayer for missions was 
not recommended to the use of the clergy. The 
Protestant Churchman says : 


It is a startling fact, that as a Church we have 
very littie united prayer for missions. The 
Prayer Book does not contain a solitary prayer 
for a blessing on the work ; because, when our 
Prayer Book was compiled, we had no missions. 
We have, indeed, the Collect for Good Friday ; 
and it is true that some of our prayers are won- 
derfully comprehensive in their scope—that the 
Idtany is particularly so, in the glowing petitions 
of which there is scarcely a desire of the soul 
which may not find utterance. But still, we 
have no specific remembrance of our missions and 
missionaries in our public Liturgical services. 
That many earnest supplications are offered in 
their behalf at family worship, in private and so- 
cial meetings, and in the closet, we know ; but 
this does not atone for their being omitted in the 
solemn assemblies of the great congregation. 

Other denominations,. whose services are con- 
ducted with extemporaneous prayer, are not thus 
deficient ; they have also their stated Missionary 
Prayer meetings—an admirable method of bring- 
ing the whole subject of missions before their 
people, and awakening an interest in them, as 
well by the report of progress or difficulties, as 
by the offering of prayer. Now, this is just what 
we need. Something of this kind should exist in 
every well-ordered parish. -Some there are 
among us who have commenced such a system, 
but still the mass of our people are not advised 
as they should be of the state of our missions, 
and of missionary operations throughout the 
world ; and above all, the Church does not pray 
enough for them. 

A new Missionary Society is proposed to. us, 
which is to be distinctly evangelical in its princi- 
ples and management. This is a step in the right 
direction—an undertaking vast in its importance 
to the future of our beloved Church, and to the 
spread of Gospel truth. If such an organization 
is effected, it is to be hoped, that in connection 
with it, some plan may be adopted for bringing 
the work and the workers more prominently be- 
fore our congregations, as something with which 
they are thoroughly identified, and in which they 
have an immense responsibility. 

At the farewell meeting, held last Summer in 
the Church of the Ascension, on the eve of the 
departure of Bishop Boone, and the other mis- 
sionaries to China, the want to which this com- 
munication relates was keenly felt. That band 
of Christian men and women could not go forth 
to their Christian field of labor without having 
themselves and their cause specially commended 
to God ; and the occasion was nobly met ky Rev. 
Dr. Tyng, in a fervent extemporaneous. prayer. 

Inasmuch as the order of our public wor- 
ship is Liturgical, and our ministers generally are 
so scrupulous about taking from or adding to 
what is prescribed, special provison should be 
made for this acknowledged. want. 


The Chronicle has the following remarks on 


“Capital Punishment.” The subject is just 
now exciting some attention in our State Leg- 
islature : 


It seems to us that the ruling question is this, 
is, or is. not, capital punishment founded in an 
elementary sense of justice and fitness among 
men? Does or does not the instinctive sense of 
right determine that he, who wilfully takes the 
life of another shall lose his own life? Does or 
does not the idea, that the murderer ought to die 
come up unbidden in unsophisticated minds, and 
thus shape itself into a conviction, which can only 
be dislodged by the after thought of processes of 
reasoning, which tend to counteract an impor- 
tant element of our moral constitution! Rea- 
soning may befog and pervert our moral judg- 
ments, but it cannot annihilate them. Our sense 
of the ought and the ought not may become 
strangely confused and turned into devious chan- 
nels, but still it remains. 

Now, if we mistake not, the death penalty, in 
spite of all its perversions and abuses, may be 
traced to some sugh elementary principle of hu- 
man nature. In a flagrant act of murder. the 
feeling instantly comes up that hanging is the 
only compensating resort—the sole fitting retri- 
bution, This is not a feeling of revenge, for the 
criminal may still be an object of the intensest 
pity. Those who are firmest. in their conviction 
that he ought to die, may feel a powerful current 
of counteracting sympathies ; and cases are not 





justice. But still ‘the. feeling remains, that 
wilful murderer has forfeited his own life, a 
that he ought to die. It is not a question how 
it is to affect him, or what is best for society, 
but of constitutional, inherent justice. It is like 
questions of filial daty ‘or of obligations to 
benefactor, which are decided not on the princi- 
ple of consequences, but of inherent fitness. The 
sense of filial duty is susceptible of the wildest 
extremes, and the most painful perversions. Bat 
these can by no means unsettle it ; and the ques 
tion is, whether it is not so with the underlying 
principle ot death penalties. It seems to us that 
the words of Scripture, so often quoted on this 
Subject, that “‘ Whoso sheddeth man’s blood by 
man shall his blood be shed,” is not so much @ | 
formal enactment as the expression of this im- 
mutable instinct. It is an utterance of a decree 
of immutable and eternal justice as wrought into 
man’s moral nature. 
_ If we are right in our conclusions on this, sub- 
ject, no human legislation can permanently. anni- 
hilate the death penalty. It may set it aside for 
a time, but the higher law of elementary justice 
will bring us back.to it again, and the only effect 
of legislation against it will be the unavailing 
war on the constitution of nature to temporarily . 
unsettle society, and to exasperate its tendencies 
to crime. These first fruths of our nature are 
far more powerful than reasoning or legislation. 
In the whole range of human history we can 
think of no case in which the death penalty for 
murder has been permanently dispensed with. 
The States which have for a time legislated it out 
of existence, have in some cases restored itagain 
to their statute books as anecessity of their-6wn 
nature and of society. It has been included in 
all the codes of human law, ancient and modern 
in the Hebrew Theocracy, in the Athenian code. 
in the Valerian laws, in the Saliec law, and in all 
the codes of modern Europe. In the rude tribes 
of Western Asia, the infliction of this penalty 
was left to the friends of the murdered n 
and no consideration could turn them aside from 
their purpose, till blood had paid the price of 
blood. ‘There are those who speak of capital 
punishment as a relic of this ancient barbarism 
which is unsuited to our modern civilization « 
whereas, to us, they are off-shoots of that ele- 
mentary justice which belongs {o man. As the 
thousand forms of corrupt religion are trace- 
able to man’s religious nature, so the abuses of 
capital punishment are traceable to the same 
general law of our nature. livilization and 
Christianiry may improve its workings, but can- 
not annihilate its existence. 





The Freeman’s Journal naturally enough en- 
tertains some distrust as to the fairness of the 
recent Italian yote on the question of annexation 
to Sardinia. It places the election on a footing 
with the wholesale frauds which have once or 
twice been perpetrated in Kansas during periods 
of great excitement : 


Were this true, it would show that an over- 
whelming majority of the Romagnols were in fa- 
vor of annexation to Sardinia. It would show 
that the Italians of the Romagna are, in pro- 
portion to the population, more alert, and more 
prepared to take an active part in'their political 
questions, than the people of the State of New 
York. The vote is too large for the population. 
The Italians are not the people to turn out thus 
and vote with such unanimity. Moreover, it is 
certain that there are, as there have always 
been, two parties in those provinces, and the 
party in favor of the Pope is certainly too nu- 
merous to render it possible that Sardinia had 
gained so nearly unanimous a vote of the whole 
population. If the returns had been one-half 
what they are, they would be more likely to ob- 
tain the credit of having been trusty, than they 
are as it is. Our judgment refuses to accord be- 
lief to the returns made by the Sardinian officials. 
Let them publish the vote in detail, as we do in 
our elections, and let the opportunity be thus 
given to the people in the different localities to 
say whether it has been possible that those votes 
were really cast, 





The Church Journal, whose genial and ac- 
complished editor is greatly interested for the 
prosperity of the Episcopal Church, as indeed he 
ought to be, has recently urged some strong con- 
siderations to induce a larger number of its young 
men now in course of theological preparation, 
and yet single, to go to the West. The fields 
there opening and already waiting to be occupied, 
promise better and more enduring returns, than 
the old and less plastic parishes at the East, and 
are truly inviting to such as are ambitious in the 
best sense, and who do not grudge hard labor. 
The Journal contrasts the student’s ideal with 
the clergyman’s real parish, and then presents 
its arguments in favor of the West. We give 
the former, as doubtless being occasionally quite 
as applicable to incipient “young Presbytery ” 
as to any of the “succession ” : 


That ideal parish is situated, very probably, 
somewhere at the East, quite near one of our 
large cities ; near enough to make a call to some 
large city parish a probable thing, after a few 
years of active experience. This dreamland par- 
ish has a quiet and charming look of rural sim- 
plicity about it, with no small beauty of scenery. 
Perhaps the noble Huds¢én flows beside it, with 
the Palisades in the distance, or. the bold High- 
lands, or the dark blue Catskills ; or the broader 
bosom of the Sound, with its narrow belt. of coast 
line beyond. ‘The villagers are earnest-hearted 
and docile, needing only to be shown the right 
path, and then always willing, old and young, to 
walk steadily therein, to their own spiritual ben- 
efit, and the great comfort of their minister. 
And yet, with all the rural simplicity and qniet, 
this ideal village has also an air of refinement, 
imparted by a number of elegant villas on the 
outskirts, and in the choicest localities, inhabited 
by persons of the highest education and accom- 
plishment, some of whom have travelled abroad, 
and possess well-stocked libraries, and green- 
houses, and grounds that show great advances 
in the art of landscape gardening. The clitrch 
is depicted, by fancy, as a thoroughly correct 
specimen of ecclesiological art, such as is the 
pride and delight of the parish itself, and of all 
that visit it. The wardens and vestry 
of that ideal church, moreover, are the chief 
helpers of the inexperienced clergyman. They 
hold up his hands, and give him abundant and 
valuable information toyching the history and 
position of the parish and the different people in 
it. They give him good advice too ; yet always 
with a certain kindly deference, which proves 
their constant remembrance of his sacred office ; 
and last not least, they see to it, of course, the 
his salary is punctually paid, quarterly in ad- 
vance. 

Moreover, there is a parsonage in that parish, 
as there always ought to be in every parish. 
The parsonage is doubtless built, with modest 
and tasteful solidity, on the lot adjoining the / 
church, and commanding a view, from the study , 
window, of the church-tower and spire overtop- 
ping the trees. And there is a piazza before the 
‘serote from which, perchance, there is an outs 
ook upon the water, and the passing sails, ang 
the blue hills beyond. —in one of 
the most beautiful of the villas—to which th 

is a sequestered foot-path through the woods— 
there is a youthful parishioner, lovely of cowpte- 
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wanting in which they would be willing to die 
for him if it would equally answer the ends of' 


nance and of character, of the highest cultiva- 
tion, thoroughly acquainted with the elegancies 
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Effie had great faith in Philip’s promises, es- 
| pecially since the giving of the kite to Johnny, 
and the birdseeds of last night had given increase 
thereto ; but notwithstanding all former trials, 
she doubted now, and went slily in to find mamma, 
who always knew, to ask her if the boat would 
really come Back. ' 

“Tf it is the Anna Maria it certainly will, 
Effie” answered Mrs. Page, very busy at the 
time in striving to introduce order into Winter- 
| spoiled Wave Crest. 

“ Papa says it is the true boat,” urged Effie. 

“Then depend upon it, it is only taking a 
tack, Effie ; run ont and see it now, I’m very 
busy.” Sk 

“Taking a tack” wasas mysterious a thing to 
Effie Page, as an eclipse of the sun was two hun- 
dred ‘years ago to Indians; and she went out 
with renewed faith in Philip, to ask him about 
He was standing with the great spyglass rest- 
“ Philip, won’t you tell me what tacking is?” 

- -«ile, pulling at his coat-sleeve. 

“ She’s coming ’round now, look quickly !” and 
Philip carefully held the glass for Effie’s eyes to 
behold the wonderful turning round of the Anna 
Maria. 

The morning went on; but it was not until 
near noonday that the Anna Maria came to her 
e | landing at the long pier in Pequonnoc. 

Philip and Effie gained permission to go upon 


© | the pier to see the arrival, provided their feet 


“Captain Stone couldn’t find the Canary Islands 
unless the sun shone, it was so foggy, even if he 
was here.” 

At noonday, Mr. Page came home: from the 
Postoffice with a letter from Captain Stone. He 
had written that he would be up in the latest 
railroad train that night, and could stay only one 
day, as his ship had been ordered to a distant 
station. 

Mr. Page, Philip, and Effie, went to the depot 
to meet Captain Stone. 

They heard his voice and saw his face before 
the train stopped. It was just at the sunset, 
and the West was “blazing with gladness that 
the rain had gone,” Philip said,“and he echoed 
the voice of the West many times in the walk 
home. 

There was a warm welcome in Wave Crest for 
the goog Captain, who in two days more would 
sail out across the great ocean on a three years’ 
voyage. But ere he went, Philip’s Promise was 
to sail upon a shortef one across a few acres of 
waves, if the morrow’s sun should shine, and the 
morrow’s waves should kindly carry them. 

To-morrow coming will only tell. 


Foreign, 


Revival in Scotish Fishing Villages.—A correspon- 
dent of a Glasgow paper describes a remarkable 
movement among the fishing villages of Banffshire. 
It began thus : 


A few young men had been attending a religious 


diately after the reading of the Gospel. The 
reader had scarce finished, and had not yet de- 
scended from the ambon, when a scene of inde- 
scribable confusion arose. The gratified Bulga- 
rians intoned, on the spur of the mpment, a loud 
anthem of praise to the Sultan for the welcome 
concession. The Greeks, meanwhile, far from 
joining in the jubilant pean, loudly, cried out that 
they would not submit. This, in turn, occasioned 
an assault from the Bulgarian side, and many a 
Greek retired, it is said, from the holy spot, bear- 
ing on his person the marks of having participated 
im & very unspiritual warfare. So much for the in- 


cidents of this Sunday’s combat. A telegraphic | 


dispatch, received just before the departure of the 
steamer from Piraeus, announces the sequel. A 
new service, ona succeeding feast-day, brought 
with it a fresh opportunity for polemics, and these 
attended by more fatal results, for it is said that in 
the melee which took place some twenty-five indi- 
viduals fell victims to the fratricidal fury. But, as 
all know the magnifying power of the electric tele- 
graph, we may hope that the number at least may 
have been exaggerated.— Times Correspondent. 


The Great University of Berlin—An American 
writer after alluding in eulogistic terms to the un- 
rivalled corps of professors and lecturers to this 
Institution, concludes as follows :—“And yet, great 
and dazzling as is all this show, I confess that the 
near view which I take of it on the spot does not 
please nor satisfy me. It gives to those who will 
work much knowledge : heads full of old facts, and 
dead matter, and unvitalized ideas : but I have yet to 
see that it makes better, or brighter, or more able 
men, than our best American Institutions. These 
twenty-five hundred students of Berlin are very 
diligent writers in the lecture-room, taking down 
every fact, and some of them every word, which 
the Professor drops, but there it seems to end ; and 
they go away in a condition not unlike that of an 
American boy after a Thanksgiving dinner, too full 
to work, or think, or play. Undigested ideas and 
piles of facts may make a great scholar, but they 
do not make a great man. After nine months’ 

retty close acquaintance with the Universities of 
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Cattle-Dealers, and all persons interested in tilling the soil or 
adorning their grounds and dwellings, will be supplied with the 
most complete assortment of Books relating to their business that 
can be found in the world, by 


C. M. SAXTON, BARKER & CO., 


Agricultural Booksellers, and Publislfers of The Horticulturist, No. 
25 Park Row, New York. 


Catalogues gratis. Books sent by mail. AcGEnts wanted. 











Improve Your Eyes, by M. Wise, 
OPTICIAN, 


Has REMOVED to No. 755 BROADWAY. 


Persons with weak eyes can be supplied with glasses which P 
will greatly benefit and not strain the sight, Particular attention 


BRUSSELS CARPETS (not Tapestries).......... 
THREE-PLY CARPETS... ...56....4. 0. 


% to 1K 
OIL CLOTHS in superior quality. DRUGGETS, RUGS, MATS, 


meeting at Findochty, a village about fifteen miles eae ey Seeeneees sees weanes Sane 


should not wander off of it at the call of any finest flint, which, through their high polish and true ground, pro- 


MATTINGS, STAIR RODS, &c., &c. All goods sold in Retail De- 
are already dead. Some of the poor people are 


‘Methodists and Baptists, and very “set” in 
ways ; others are Romanists, and inacces- 

sible ; and others still are Universalists and-in- 
:o deal 4, mg a a 
young clergyman to deal with, even when he can 
meet-them—which is not often, as they generally 

’ prefer to keep out of his way. And the vestry 
a unit ; 
offend 
the other ; and if with neither, he offends both. 
And the proprietors of the elegant villas oceasion 
severe disappointments.. The gentlemen 
come to church ;.and. the ladies, who 
oung 
ore- 
over, there is no parsonage, and he is compelled 
tual object of the 
gossip and tittle-tattle of the villagers, who cir- 


fidels, and very 


are; possibly, divided, instead of being 


and if he take sides with one party he will 


eo 
come, are. more ready to criticize the 

yman than to fall in love with him. 
to board out, and is the 


culate, and believe for a while, no end of silly 


temptation, to enter a boat. They were there 
before the ship came to shore, and thought “that 
the movements. of the boat and of the sailors 
were terribly slow.” However, patience reward- 
ed them, and the Anna Maria was safely “ tied 
up,” Effie said, “ for fear she’d run away,” which 
the poor, quiet thing looked little like doing, with 
her heavy load of brick on deck and coal below. 
_ “Please to get my boat off as quick as you 
cap, Captain Mallory?” said Philip, as soon as 
the Captain’s cheery face came on shore. 
Captain Mallery looked down at Effie, and 
asked, “ Is the little one as anxious as you?” 
The little one answered for herself that “she 
wanted to see- Philip’s boat a-going”; after 


West of Banff. So much excited were they that 
their employer shut up his workshop (a cooper’s), 
and headed a revival crusade ; and now the great- 
est excitement is going on. A meeting, which com- 
menced on Friday evening at six o’clock lasted till 
four o’clock next morning, and was resumed at ten 
A. M. When I called on Saturday, about one 
o'clock P. M., a scene presented itself to my view 
truly wonderful. Young people stretched out on 
forms, laboring under strange sensations, might be 
seen—indeed were seen—supported in some cases 
by. weeping parents or distressed brothers. One 
young man held his sister by one arm, and raised 
the other before about three hundred people, and 
appealed to heaven forhelp. Men never known to 
pray were eloquent and unctuous in devotion, and 
some of them, without the remotest pretence to edu- 
cation, were attempting to expound portions of 
Scripture. Even boys and girls were singing of 


redeeming love, and old veterans, hoary in Mam-f 


mon’s service, were trembling and crying for mercy. 
Conviction is universal, and conversions seem to be 


ermany, I should not counsel any young man who 
can enjoy the best collegiate instructions at home, 
such as Amherst, or Union, or Dartmouth, (I will 
be treasonable enough to my own Alma Mater, 
Harvard, and leave her out), to come abroad, for 
such is the faulty education of nearly all the Pro- 
fessors in these German Universities, that itis a slow 
and painful process to be able to follow them with 
understanding ; and then again, the whole method 
of giving “learning” instead of daily, working, 
digestible facts, which strengthen a man and make 
him of use to the world, is so uatrue to the genius 
of America, that I am convinced that much as 
travel does to enlarge character and help a man’s 
power, little is gained in the show and method of 
a German University. 


Population of London.—The weekly tables of the 
Registrar General for 1859, have shown the changes 
of the population of London during each of the 
fifty-two weeks ; and now the births, deaths and 
fatal diseases of the year can be summed up. Our 


partment for CASH. 


GEORGE E. L. HYATT, 
Nos. 278 Canal and 31 Howard, 
BETWEEN BROADWAY AND ELM STREETS, NEW YORK, 


ALSO—Sole Agent for selling AUBURN POWER-LOOM and Au- 
burn Prison-made THREE-PLY INGRAIN AND VENETIAN CAR- 
PETS. 


CARPETS for Churohes and Lodges made to order. 


J. & C. BERRIAN, 
No. 601 Broadway, 


Importers and Dealers in House-Furnisbing Hardware, are pow of- 
fering, at very low prices: 


CUTLERY 
with Ivory, Pearl, and Silver-Plated Handles, &c. 
SILVER-PLATED WARE, 


Plated Castors, Cake Baskets, Toa-Sets, Urns, Meat and Vegetable 
Dishes and Covers, Trays, Waiters, &c., from the best makers of 


duce the purest vision, and have been highly recommended as the 
best, in their effect upon the eye, for preserving and improving 
the sight in continued writing and reading. 

Short-sighted persons, and those operated upon for Cataract, 
can also be suited. 

4a@- He inserts NEW GLASSES, of superior quality, in old 
frames, and solicits the patronage of all in want of his articles. 

He warrants all Spectacles purchased of him to suit the sight for 
five years, or change the glasses without extra charge. 





PAPER HANGINGS. 


NEVERS, COPLAND & McLAREN, 


Successors to 


THOMAS FAYE & Co., 


257 


Broadway ; 
Directly opposite the City Hall, 


IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS 





PAPER HANGINGS, 


Have on hand, and are now receiving in store, the largest and most 
varied assortment of PAPER HANGINGS and DECORATIONS 
in the country, including every article in their line, which they 
offer at the lowest mar<et prices, at 


which answer the Captain ordered the small boat 
launched, and taken to the boathouse further up 
the little bay. Some mistake occurred in letting 
the boat down into its ‘native element ; a rope 


gains and our losses can be numbered. 

The natural increase of the population was 30,- 
939. That was the excess of the registered births 
over the registered deaths. Besides the increase 
by natural growth, London receives other acces- 


Shoffield, Birmingham, and America. 
JAPANNED WARE. 


Japapned Tea-Trays, in sets and singly, of every description and 
quality. English Planished and Japanned Tin Wares. 


stories about him and his “attentions” to va- 
rious young ladies: in the midst of which, it is 
very hard to keep his mind upon his pastoral 
work and his sermons, as soberly and steadily as 


numerous. ' 

In Findochty the work is even more decided. 
There are about five hundred people, purely sea- 
faring, all engaged in religious exercises. I have 


he ought to do, And his salary is not paid with 
anything like punctuality ; but everybody is 
desperately severe upon him if he contracts little 
debts which he does not pay promptly at the 
time appointed. And finally, if he gets married 
Fev 9 sure to do before long, in 
if for no other reason—it is, maybe, 
to some sensitive young lady, whose only dower 
is love, who knows nothing about housekeeping, 
has constant ill-health, and a knack of accumu- 


—as he is 
self-defence 


lating an increasing family about her, no matte 


how many changes her anxious husband may 
make from parish to parish in the vain hope of a 
: And the hahit— 
for it finally becomes a habit—of quitting one 
parish to go in search of another, gradually les: 


better “support.” 


sens if not destroys a pastor’s power for good 


or at any rate, with every fresh remove, renders 
him less likely to be thought desirable, and less 
likely to find a permanent and comfortable home 


during old age. 


The Children at Home. 


{For Tas Evancrusrt. 





THE “ANNA MARIA” BRINGS PHILIP’S BOAT 


TO WAVE CREST. 


“Papa,” said Philip Page, as he met his fa- 
ther on the morning after the journey from New 


York to Wave Crest, “ what makes people talk 


slipped, and the trembling boat was going side- 
ways into the sea. Captain Mallory shouted to 
some one “ Catch the rope!” Philip was stand- 
ing close by, but to catch it he must reeds go 
on a sloop anchored next the Anna Maria. 
Forgetting his promise, he dropped Effie’s hand 
and ran. Effie ran after him. 

“Stop, stop, Philip!” she cried, ‘“ you know 
you said you wouldn’t put your feet off the pier,” 
and the little girl seized his coat and held on till 
she had poured out her words. She caught him 
just as the first foot was lifted to step down. 

“Why don’t you go?” cried the Captain. 
But even as he spoke the small boat touched the 
water, filled, and went down. 

The sailors said some naughty words, that 
shocked Effie more than the loss of the boat. 
But she felt comforted when she heard her 
father’s voice among the men, and heard him say 
to Philip, “ We'll soon see her pretty self again ; 
the water isn’t very deep.” 

“Then Philip’s boat isn’t drownded ?” she 
asked. 

“O, no,” said one of the men, who heard the 
soft words from the child, “we will fish it out 
soon.” 


r 


b 


spoken to common fishermen who have for nearly 
three days and three nights been praying and sing- 
ing, and exhorting their neighbors. Labor is to- 
tally suspended meantime, and has been during 
these five days. Even the cooking of victuals is 
nuch neglected, and every one seems to have got 
the gift of tongues, for lads of fourteen and fifteen 
years of age, and men with hoary hairs, have be- 
come popular mouth-organs, and offer up amazingly 
intelligent petitions. 

Now, no villages were more destitute of spirit- 
uality prior to this change. According to the ad- 
mission of the people themselves, they were de- 
plorably careless of Divine things. A person named 
Turner has been visiting one or more of the above 
places, exhorting the people, but in no way extray- 
agant. The work seems to be the result of Divine 
power. Where intemperance is arrested and des- 
troyed, where malice and old grudges are given up, 
where utter worldliness gives place to spirituality, 
there there can be no mistake as to the genuineness 
of the movement. 


Rev. C. G. Finney.—A correspondent writes : “It 
is regarded as a favorable symptom of our times, 
that a considerable body of men, in London and 
elswhere, are willing to supply the means, ina 
manner unknown before, of carrying out schemes 
to meet the case of every class, even the most de- 
based and almost forgotten, who were abandoned, 
apparently, and left out of former schemes, as if to 
them, and for them, the doors of hope were already 
shut for evermore. A very extensive revival of 
religion is now in progress at Bolton, near Man- 
chester, which is affecting the entire population, 
and in which all the denominations are largely 
sharing. There had been for some months a re- 


sions; every county of the United Kingdom sends 
its quota to the metropolis, and the aggregate num- 
ber of the immigrants, according to the best esti- 
mate, exceeds 23,000. The probable increase of 
the population was 54,000 in the year; or more 
than a thousand weekly. 

The population of London in the middle of the 
year 1859 was probably 2,774,338; comprising 
about 1,299,602 males, and 1,474,736 females; for 
there are 175,134 more females than males. This 
is the result of the excess of female over male im- 
migrants, and of the higher mortality to which men 
are exposed. 

The number of children whose births were reg- 
istered in the fifty-two weeks amounted to 92,556, 
of whom 47,189 were boys, 45,367 girls. ‘Thus the 
boys born exceeded the girls by 1,822. The births 
were at the rate of 1,780 weekly, 254 daily. The 
births exceeded by nearly 4,000 the births in the 
previous year, and 26,672 the births registered in 
1845. 

. The destruction of life proceeds on the same 
scale of grandeur; 61,617 of the inhabitants of 
London died; so if the dead of this single year 
could be brought to life, they would people a large 


city. 

31451 males and 30,166 females died. The 
deaths do not increase at the same rate as the 
births ; yet their numbers have increased since 
1845, when the deaths of 24,496 males, 23,836 fe- 
males, were registered. 

Upon comparing the deaths with the estimated 
population, it is found that to 100,000 living 2,229 
died in the year; the average deaths of the last 
eighteen years being 2,439. Thus the mortality is 
nearly at the rate of 22 in 1,000, in lieu of 24 in 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 


Ras Great Inducements offered to Cash Buyers.-@a 
hae Artistic Decorators sent to any part of the Country -@a 
ea “Ea 


ALSO: 
Fine Steel Fire Sets and Standards, Fenders for the Nursery and 
Parlor, Andirons, &c., &c. Brass and Copper Coal Souttles, Coal 


Vases, Plate Warmers, Radiators, &c. Cooking Utensils of every 
description. 


ALL WORK GUARANTEED. 





Covers, Cops, HOARSENESS and INFLUENZA, IRRI- 
TATION, SORENESS, or any affection of the Throat 
@ | A CURED, the Hacking Coven in Consumption, Bron 
BroncH G sires, Wuoormse Coven, A®rmma, Catarre, RE- 

MERE) LIEVED by BROWN’S BRONCHIAL TROCHES, or 

Fock CovcH LozENGES 

“A simple and elegant combination for Coucns,”’ &c. 

; ple 7 A Dr..G. F. "BIGELOW, Boston. 

‘“ Have proved extremely serviceable af HOARSENESS.”? 

v. Henry Warp BEECHER. 

« T recommend their use to Pubic SPEAKERS.”” 

Rey. E. H. Cuarin, New York. 

“ Most salutary relief in Broncumss.”? i 

Rey. S. SziGrrieD, Morristown, Ohio. 

“ Beneficial when compelled to speak, suffering from Cot.” 

Rev. 8S. J. P. ANDERSON, St. Louis. 


“ Effectual in removing Hoarseness .and Irritation of the Throat, 
se common with SPEAKERS and SINGERS.’? 
Prof. M. STACY JOHNSON, LaGrange, Ga. 
Teacher of Music, Southern Female College. 


“ Great benefit when taken before and by PA mance as they pre- 
vent ae. Fees their gout fies, 2 & 7 sn neh | perma- 
mgmt aegeage £0 4; President Athens College, ‘Tenn. 
Sold by all Druggists, at 25 cents per box. 
Also, Brown’s Laxative TrocuEs, or Cathartic Lozenges, for Dys- 
pepsia, Indigestion, Constipation, Headache, Bitlious Affections, dc 


A GREAT SUPPORT AND COMFORT. 


ALLCOCK’S POROUS PLASTERS 


Are the mogt useful articles of the kind yet introduced. They do 
not roll up in heaps ; and they are pleasant because they are flexi- 
ble. They are the best strengthening plasters, and admirable for 
skin diseases, especially moth of the skin (lichen), and all unsightly 
discolorations, which they surely cure. In affections of the kid- 


WOOD, WILLOW, AND CANE GOODS; 
Brushes, Brooms, Baskets, Mats, &. Also, a great variety of Fam 
cy Goods suitable for Presents. _ 


N. B.—Catalogues sent to any address. . 


CHURCH CARPETING, 


ND 


MASONIC HALL CARPETING 


of the 


AUBURN PRISON MANUFACTORY, 


(ESTABLISHED BY JOSIAH BaRBER, 1829.) 
Of appropriate Designs an:. Colors, manufactur= 
ed to or<er, 
AT LESS THAN U-:UAL RATES. 


Samples sent on application. 
Address 
=. 
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Avsurn, Nsw Yore. 


LOOEHKINGGLASSES, 
PORTRAIT AND PICTURE FRAMES, GILT MOULDINGS, 
GLAZIERS’ DIAMONDS, CORDS, AND TASSELS, 

ETO., BIC. 


TRRORS for Private Parlors 
— rete , Hotels, and Steamboats, on hand 











WILLARD, Manufacturer, 
269 Canal street _(betwoen Broadway and Centre streets), 
formerly 440 Pearl street. 


out the still country? There is ever so much Philip was greatly troubled by the accident. | markable spirit of prayer prevailing, and a visit | 1,000. nem, Se Sareees Caneel, ieee oes Sees pee Se 
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more noise here in the morning than there is in 
the.city. I couldn’t sleep one bit, for just as 
soon as the first crumb of light fell down from 
the sky, all the birds in creation fiew out of their 


nests and went to fighting for it. I wonder wh 
gotit? the one that made the most noise, 
gnéss, and that was a tall, lean robin. There it 
goes this minute !” and Philip called out to the 
robin to know why crumbs of light didn’t make 
him any fatter? and robin answered with the 
one long note to which he seems devoted from 
March snows to the time of withering leaves. 


: Philip turned away from the bird, gone to its 
nest, to give the second question to his father 


before the first was answered. 


“I see! I'see a sail,” he cried, “coming 
Isn’t that the 


around Cape Lighthouse ! 
schooner, papa ?”. 


“Tt is too far away to tell,” replied his father. 
_ “There rings the breakfast bell. You didn’t eat 
the crumb of light, so you had better come in 


and take something else in its place.” 


Philip turned his eyes away from the boat 
very reluctantly, and went in. He could scarce- 
ly wait until breakfast was over. Even the Bible 


concerning the ships of Solomon and Hiram, 
with their weight of gold and silver treasures, 
was not so charming to him as the schooner that 
was speeding over the waters of Long Island 
- Sound, with the treasure of his small sailboat 


safely stowed away upon its deck. © 
.The moment of release came. 


--Pequonnoc, Captain Mallory, master, laden with 


He began to think that it would have been right 
to just go upon the boat to have saved the 
treasure, but Effie stole words of wisdom in, 
whilst the men proceeded to fish for the boat. 

o| “Don’t you know, Philip, how you got the 
J | boat, by doing as you said you would for Johnny, 
when Harry McRay said you needn’t. And when 


you got the boat by keeping a promise, I don’t 
one bit believe you're going to lose it the very 
way that you, got it.” 

The nameless boat came up dripping, and 


The spyglass 
, was found, and being adjusted to the angle of 

vision suited to Mr. Page’s eyes, and uplifted 
~ thereto; that gentleman emphatically pronounced 
= the advancing boat to be the Anna Maria, of 


somewhat the worse in appearance for its in- 
voluntary bath. 

“ What shall we call it? What does it look 
like ?” said Effie, as the waves were poured out. 

“O, it hasn’t any name!” said Philip. “I 
forgot all about it.’ Whatshall it be? It must 
have a name.” 

“ Tt ought to have a good one,” said Captain 
Mallory, “it has been well immersed.” 

“TI know a good name,” whispered Effie, .pull- 
ing her tall father down, that his ear might be 
nearer the little month that contained the good 
name, that came out with a good deal of rosy 
blushing, blossoming around the bud that, held 
it. “Call it Philip’s Promise,” she whispered, 
“ cause it is, you know——” 

Mr. Page made known the name. The strange 
men that sailed the Anna Maria looked a little 
mystified ; but Captain Mallory, with due cere- 
mony, pronounced the dripping boat, that lay 
recking in the stream, shining and glistening 
with the christening of the sea, to be hereafter 
known in the bay of Pequonnoc, and the waters of 
Long Island Sound, as “‘Philip’s Promise”; and 
that very afternoon he sent one of his men to 
paint the. name upon its stern as it lay in the 
boathouse, whither it had been towed. For- 


lesson, although it was full of magnificent detail 


from Professor Finney and his excellent wife was 
the chief means of ripening the Churches for the 
crisis. The Wesleyan Methodists of Bolton, with 
their pastors, have heartily codperated with the 
Finney’s, and the conversions have been altogether 
of the Methodist type. Moreover, such immense 
additions have been made to the membership and 
resources of Methodism, that steps have been 
taken to erect two additional Wesleyan places of 
worship, which are to cost £12,000; and at an en- 
thusiastic meeting held last week there was raised 
on the spot £10,560.” Another account says that 
the clergymen of all denominations labor with Mr. 
Finney. He preaches in a temperance hall that 
will seat about three thousand ; it is decently filled 
each night, and on the Sabbath and Sabbath even- 
ing, hundreds come that are unable to find admit- 
tance. Sometimes there will be ten or twelve 
ministers on the platform with him. He has dele- 
gations from Manchester and Birmingham, and 
many cities around, inviting him to go to them. 

Authentic Records of the Revival, now in progress 
in the United Kingdom, supplied chiefly by Minis- 
ters, in whose congregations an unusual Wark of 
Spiritual Awakening has occurred, with an Intro- 
duction by Horatius Bonar, D.D., have recently been 
published in London. In the first part of the work 
are inserted papers by eight eye-witnesses—seven 
of them ministers of congregations who shared in 
the revival. The volume contains most paniosa | 
disclosures of the revival, both in its power an 
its results. In Belfast, Dr. Morgan states that there 
is the prospect of five new Presbyterian congrega- 
tions as the result of the revival. In Ballycarry, 
the Rev. John Stuart states, there are 200 more 
communicants, and forty converts from Unitarian- 
ism. 


Training of the Royal Family of England.—One of | li 


the speakers at a mission meeting in Leicester, 
England, gave some information concerning the 
teachers and nurses to whom is intrusted the train- 
ing of the children of the Royal family. The 
monthly nurse in the Queen’s household, he stated, 
was a member of Dr. Steane’s (Baptist) church, at 
Camberwell. The Princess Royal, now the Prin- 
cess Frederick William, was awakened through 
reading a sermon of Adolphe Monod, and became 
thoroughly religious. When .the last child was 
born, a Wesleyan was selected for nurse. The 
teacher of the Prince of Wales, Mr. Gibbs, was a 
Nonconformist. Previous to appointment, he was 


The improvement in the health of London has 
proceeded step by step with the amendment of the 
dietary, the drainage of the soil on which the 
houses stand, the purification of the water which the 
people drink ; with the sweetening of the air; and 
with the progress of medical science, which is the 
source of sound sanitary doctrines. So long as these 
improvements are maintained, the diseases of the 
seventeenth century will not recur.—London Globe. 


The een AE of the Times gives a 
graphic account of the recent voting on the annex- 
ation question. He says: 

“The voting had thus in passing much more the 
character of a national triumph and holiday than of 
acontest. I scarcely saw a man on the whole road 
who did not exhibit on his hat the signal of annex- 
ation. Upper as well as lower classes were deco- 
rated with it. This impression was a hundred fold 
strengthened when we arrived at Bologna. As for 
the people of the town, as well as of the neighbor- 
hood, the voting seemed altogether a matter of sec- 
ondary form, the chief being crowding the streets, 
going about in procession with flags and music, 
singing, cheering, and rejoicing, the chief part of 
the day.” 

Protestantism Feared in Austria—A correspondent 
of the German Journal, of Frankfort, says: “The 
principal reason for which the Austrian clergy op- 
pose the grant of the same religious rights to the 
‘Protestants as to the Roman Catholics, is that they 
know if it were made, a great number of Roman 
Catholics would turn Protestants. The concessions 
accorded to the Hungarian Protestants have al- 
ready produced numerous conversions in Hungary. 
The clergy are alarmed and irritated, and the high 
clergy in private speak of the Emperor Francis Jo- 
seph in terms which they dare not employ in pub- 
c.” 

Secessions from Rome in Bohemia.—The inhabi- 
tants of two Bohemian villages in the vicinity of 
Konigsgratz, numbering about five hundred souls, 
have embraced Protestantism in a body. The ex- 
traordinary conversion is said to be due to the mo- 
lestations inflicted upon the people by their priests 
under the pretence of spiritual supervision. 


Bulgarian Scriptures—The American Methodist 
missionaries in’ Bulgaria have recently been much 
encouraged in their work, by the reception of two 
thousand copies of the New Testament in the sim- 
ple Bulgarian lai.guage, printed in London. The 
Greek Archbishop, who has hitherto. anathematized 


back, of the chest, and in ticdoloreaux and rheumatism, applied 
over or near the part where the pain is felt, their application is 
attended with the most satisfactory results. 


To be Remembered. 


We have 2,500 pores in each square inch of surface of our bodies 
One of these plasters cover fifty square inches,so that 125,000 
pores are stimulated to increased action. In pains, local weakness 
of the chest, stomach, asthma, and lumbago, their application at 
once gives relief. Physicians, and those who comprehend the ad- 
vantage of thus increasing cutaneous action, will comprehend how 
these Plasters benefit so very much those who use them. Besides, 
after twenty years’ experience of their effects, they are warranted 
perfectly innocent in any case. 

Allcock’s Porous Plasters resolve and assuage pain.by calling 
forth the acrid humors from pains internal to the skin and general 
circulation. JAMES LULL, M.D. 


One Thousand Dollars’ Worth Sold. 
Sine Sine, N. Y., July 21, 1859. 
This may certify that we have sold within the past five years at 
least one thousand dollars’ worth of Allcock’s Porous Plasters. 
They have invariably given satisfaction,and we consider them the 
best article of the kind made or sold. 
ONES & BRO., Apothecarics and Chemists. 
Hartrorp, Conn:, Jan. 4, 1860. 
Messrs. Allcock & Co.: Gentlemen,—We are retailing, in our place, 
quite a quantity of the Perforated Plaster. Will you please name 
your lowest cash price per gross on delivery? We find your 
Plasters give the best satisfaction for the various maladies for 
which they are recommended of any Plasters extant. Your early 
attention is desired. Yours respectfully, 
J. W. JOHNSON & CO. 


Nervous Affections Cured. 

Julius Metz, Esq., of Brooklyn, the well-known Professor of Mu- 
sic, was long subject to an affection of the muscles of the chest, 
attended with most violent spasmodic asthma. His physical suf- 
ferings were great, and his professional duties much interfered 
with. The application of one Plaster cured him. 

All physicians who have ever seen these Plasters recommend 
thom. Mr. Caifassi, Dr. Valentine, Dr. Vallaindet, and Dr. Jacqui- 
not, report that probably these Plasters are specifics of all diseases 
of the skin surface. 

Hear what Hon. Carl Shu'tze, of Chicago, says : 

Cmicaco, Sept. 26, 1859. 

To the Editors of the New York Criminal Zeitung: Genilemen,— 
Please inform your friend, Dr. Deichman, that I have quite recov- 
ered from the severe pains in my chest, from which I have so long 
suffered. Allcock’s Perous Plaster eured me, of which he spoke so 
highly. I had tried almost everything to relieve the pain, without 
any benefit, before I had used this Plaster, which, strange to say, 
ina few days after putting it on, perfectly relieved me. I have 
worn the Plasters for the last nine months, changing once in a 
week or two, without any return of the pain in my chest; or the 
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multiplicity of diseases and weaknesses, that tarns into 

ness, and pleasure into universal 't is estimated seven- 

of all Am g with some kind 

peculiar to the sex. A good medicine must be their 

When everything has been tried, the best physicians 
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years spent in anguish, and fortunes wasted 
has restored health to the 


“ Having now used the remedy for four years in my practice, I 
rely wholly “ it 7 Pee ae female pe Bain . Ire 
main yours, &c., H. F. M.D., Canandaigua, N. Y.”? 

- Mrs. A. Murrison, Utiea, N. Y.,’says :“ It is twelve years since 
have realizec an hour of health. Part of the time it seemed I could 
not live, = — did not desire to. . . . Iam cured— 
am WELL . I cannot say enough for this Catholicon.”? 

“T have used the Catholicon in my practice for four years with 

success. 


“B. 0. BATLIN, M.D., Marysville, Ohio. 

“ Daughters, wives, and mothers! this medicine is a tried and 

tested thing. It will cure you. We refund the money 

results are not as indicated. Dr. Marchisi is a skilful French phy- 

sician, and the first to apply the name of Catholicon. 

imitations. A pamphlet, with sym , treatment, letters, &c. 

sent gratis by mail, or delivered by agents. It is sold in 

every town, or sent by express. Price, $1 50 per bottle, or 

bottles for $4. Danot confound Dr. Marchisi with any other 
ddress Barnes & Parx, General Agents, 13 and Park 
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. . +s +, | sent for twice, and for two hours was subjected to all my friends and my family. Sfw Dicehman this letter, and 
‘"briek and coal and sundry parcels for Wave | tunately, the snowy sails were not in it when it 


Price One Delliar per Bottle, 


Crest ; whereat a dance of joy took place upon 


went down,.so they lay folded up in undisturbed 


asevere questioning by the Prince Consort and 
her Majesty to test his knowledge. ~All the heads 


the portions of the Old Testament they have had 
for circulation, has passed his approval upon this 


please to publish it in your paper. Most respectfully, — ALSO,—— 


CARL SHULTZE. 


SAMPORD’S 


the long verandah, the dancers being Philip, | quiet till the arrival of Captain Stone, who was | of the departments about her Majesty were pious volume.—Church of Scotland Missionary Record. Nore py Eprrok or Crnuxat Zerruxc.—We insert this letter with }- 
? ’ “ 


Effie, and the dog that so obligingly brought the 


cat a bone from the neighbor’s the night before 








expected on the morrow “to give them all the 
|first sail.” Effie told the yellow canary bird in 


and the while pussy sat still, secure in a tree | great confidence, as she stepped into a chair, up- 
heiglit, and looked down, saving an occasional , 0D her return home, to see if the seeds were all 


glance for the robin that trembled on its nest 


just out of Grimalkin’s reach. 


"The children couldn’t dance on forever, and 
soon they paused to watch the dancing waves 
that seldom tire, and to see how far the Anna 


Maria had sailed since they first came out. 


a Mfhere | there 1” cried Effie, “isn’t it agreat 
deal too bad; the old boat isn’t coming this way 


at all, it is going right off over to Long Island,” 
and the child put out both hands to catch the 


distant sails, 


Philip comforted the little one by promising 
most faithfully in the name of the Anna Maria, 
thet in less than half an hour she would turn her 


ace towards Connecticut. 


eaten and she farther promised the bird that 
“perhaps Captain Stone would take them.all to 
the Canary Islands, and then birdie can see its 
home, and its father and mother.” Birdie was 
pleased with either the promise or the attention 
bestowed, for around the retreating footsteps of 
Effie he poured a tide of song that more than 
once caught her in its flow, and made her list 
moment on her way todinner,. 

The morrow came; but Spring clouds had 
gathered over the blue in high heaven, and shut 
out the shining sun, and as night came rain fell 
fast, and Captain Stone did not arrive. 

The day after it rained just as hard, and Effie 
had te comfort canary bird by telling it that 


/ 








people. Every child’that was born in the Royal 
family was born amid many prayers. The pious 
members of the household assembled themselves 
together and continued praying for the Queen un- 
til the child was born, when they gave God thanks. 
He thanked God for such a Queen and such a 
Court, and that under her God was prospering 
Britain as He had never prospered it before. 


Conflict Between the Bulgarians and Greeks ——An 
important struggle has been for some time going 
on between the Greeks and Bulgarians. The prin- 
cipal scene of the conflict has been the City of 
Philipopolis, and more particularly the churches of 
the Greek communion. The Bulgarian parishion- 
ers, becoming tired of services performed ina 
tongue quite-unknown to the majority of them, 
have been urgent in their demands that the liturgy 
should be read in a Bulgarian translation. They 
have at last met with success, A‘letter was re- 
ceived from the Patriarch of Constantinople, in 


Hungary.—A collision has taken place between 
the Roman Catholic bishop of Transylvania, and 
the Roman Catholic congregation of Maros Vasar- 
hely, the bishop having appointed an Austrian 
priest to be curate. The inhabitants had up to the 
Concordat enjoyed the right of free election, and 
refuse now to admit the newly appointed priest; 
they have declared that they’ would rather turn 
Calvinist than give up their right of electing their 
own curate, and bear with a man at the altar and 
in the pulpit who has no community of interests 
and feelings with them. 
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which that dignitary, in virtue of the authority he | home. 


claims to possess over all the “ Orthodox,” decid- 
ed that henceforth the Church service should be 
read alternately in Gleek and Sclavi 
most central churches of the city. 
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pleasure, as it affords us an opportfnity of saying that any one af- 
flicted with pains in the chest, accompanied with indigestion, can, 
by applying at this office, receive ample testimony from one who 
has been restored to health by these very Plasters of Mr. All- 
cock, which he used for six months for a similar affection. 
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* ‘SPECIAL NOTICE. 

We find, upon looking over our books, that a 
number of our subscribers have failed to remit the 
amount of their subscriptions for the year, and 
some are behindhand even for several years back. 

* All such will bear in mind that our terms are strict- 
ly Two Dotzars 1x Apvance. If not thus paid, we 
must charge an extra price to defray the expense 
of collection. As a large part of those in arrears 
have probably waited to be called upon by a col- 
lector, as they have been in former years, we would 
remind them that we now have no collector, and 
we trust that they will show by their prompt re- 
sponse to this notice, that the proprietors of news- 
papers can as readily dispense with the services of 
agents as have some of our largest benevolent so- 
cieties. This notice is intended for all our sub- 
seribers who are indebted to us. 


—wve 
> a 


Fulton Street Meeting.—In a late meeting a Ger- 
man sailor related in broken language the in- 
teresting histery of his conversion. It appears 
that his mind was first turned to the subject in the 
Tombs, where he was incarcerated on a serious 
charge. He was there often called upon by a pious 
visitor. “Iwas in prison and ye visited me,” is a 
passage of Scripture which went home to his heart. 
His sentencé was much shortened on account of 
his exemplary conduct and seriousness. After- 
wards, while in his bunk on board ship, he experi- 
enced a fuller knowledge of Christ, and ever since 
had gone on his way rejoicing, and endeavoring to 
do what he could for the religious welfare of ail 
about him. It was his delight to tell his blessed 
experience,.and speak a word for Jesus, of whom 
he was so entirely ignorant before his confinement 
in prison. nly 

Another spoke ef his great solicitude for the 
conversion of a child, the only one of his family 
yet out of Christ. The speaker was often persuad- 
ed that he was unduly solicitous touching this 
child. It had been a daily subject of prayer ever 
since its birth. It was no more precious in the 
sight of God than the child of the drunkard and 
the ourcast ; yet how difficult ithad been to learn in 
connection with this subject the severe lesson of 
submission and prayer according to the will of 
God. He had also at times questioned his own mo- 
tives while bestowing a tract or offering a word of 
exhortation. Why was it that he did thus? Was 
his heart more tender, and did he love the souls of 
those-about him more than other men ? “He could 
not think so. He was altogether as other men; 
and were it not FOR THE CONSTRAINING LOVE OF 
Curist, he would not trouble them and himself 
about their spiritual and eternal welfare. Curis 
‘was the ground and spring of action. 


“No man careth for my soul,” said a speaker on 
rising. It was the observation of a young man 
whom he had recently expostulated with on the 
wharf in Baltimore on account of his intemperate 
habits. It was said not in repentance, but in bit- 
~-terness of spirit. The speaker asked him if he had 
not brought this upon himself—if the demon of 
_. drink had not caused him to squander his means 

and to desert his wife and children and friends, 
and wander alone as a degraded outcast from those 
who once delighted in his society. Yes—he could 
but acknowledge that this was true. He deserved 
to be neglected and left to his fate. But will you 
not endeavor to reform? No, he could not retrace 
his downward steps now ; it was too late; he had 
forfeited his character and the regard of his near- 
est and best friends—he wished he had never been 
born—that he was dead—it was too late! But 
there is hope, said the speaker to him—God will 
hear you if your friends will not. He cares for 
you—say not that no one cares for your soul. 
Your only way of escape is to turn to Christ with 
full purpose of heart. Christians will pray for you. 
Begii? from this moment, now and here, to seek 
His face and favor, and neither taste nor touch 
hereafter that by which you are made to sin. He 
recalled his rash words—he became humble, and 
as a little child imspirit. He is now, as for some 
time, seeking Christ, sober and in his right mind. 
The speaker asked prayers for him. 

In one of the meetings not long since, a man, ap- 
parently a laborer, remarked that he came to this 
room to offer his testimony to the grace of God and 
the efficacy of prayer. He had.just returned,from 
Greenwood cemetery, where he had laid the body 
ofa brother. One year ago that brother left New 
York for California, and as he was starting he plac- 
- ed a loaded'revolver in his trunk, and kneeling by 
it,wowed before God that it should not be unload- 
efi until he had compassed the death of a man who 
had injured him, and who had preceded him to the 
Pacific. His brother and sister-in-law entreated 
him to forego his murderous purpose, but in vain. 
They aceompanied him to the vessel, and as they 
were about to separate, the lady put into his hand 
a little tract,and to gratify her he promised to read 
it. They returned home, and prayed earnestly that 
the reading of that tract might cause him to forego 
his murderous purpose, and be blest to his conver- 
sion. Not many weeks ago he returned home, and 
from him they learned the joyful news that the 
reading of the litile tract had led him to see his 
guilt. He threw kis revolver in the sea, and re- 
turned in great disteess of mind on account of his 
sins: He attended this and other meetings—he 
found the precious Saviour, and very soon after- 
wards was taken away, rejoicing in the prospect of 

ablessed immortality. 

A speaker from Iowa wished to make known 
what he had experienced of Christian fellowship 
on the prairies of the Great West, He said that 
in the midst of harvest, last Summer, they estab-| 
lished @ prayer meeting in a beautiful grove on the 
prairies, uear Fort Madison. They made benches, 
and hada raised platform for the preacher, and 
hung lanterns to the limbs of trees, for their place, 
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held their meetings in this place, and though it was 
the busiest season, yet people would come ten 
miles to attend the meetings. They afterwards 
moved the meeting further out on the prairies, to 
another grove, and continued it there. And after 
a time, they removed it still once more. The Lord 
blessed them from the beginning, and about 100 
souls, in the judgment of charity, were converted. 
Their meetings were both for prayer and preach- 


The same speaker said that a farmer, a little out 
from Fort Madison, had built a new house, and, 
according to the custom of the place, they were 
going to havea “house warming,” to drink and 
dance, &. He said he went to the owner and ask- 
ed him if he would not change his plan, and, instead 
of the house warming, have a prayer meeting. He 
finally consented. The prayer meeting commenced, 
and was continued every night for three weeks, 
and the man, his wife, and his children, and his 
neighbors, to the number of 30 in all, were con- 
verted. Before this, there had been no place in 
the prairie, of any sort, where they could hold a 
religious meeting, and it had often been the prayer 
of the good people of Fort Madison, that the Lord 
would furnish a place of prayer in that neighbor- 
hood. And He had done it in His own way—the 
farmer’s house had become the house of prayer and 
the gate of heaven to some. 


Among those who rose for prayer on one occa- 
sion, was one who said that he was a physician 
from another State, His mind had been wholly 
absorbed in some medical investigations until very 
recently. But at the dying of one of his patients he 
“had been suddenly aroused to the importance of a 
preparation for death. The death alluded to was 
sudden and shocking ; and from that hour all his 
carnal peace was gone. After atime he thought 
he found peace. Foratime this continued; then 
he fell away from duty, and this peace was lost. 
Again, some measure of it was regained; and 
again it was lost. His present state of mind was 
one of deep despondency, and almost despair. A 
friend had invited him to come here, and he had 
been two or three times. He had been here not so 
much believing that these meetings would be any 
benefit to him, as to gratify his friend. 

A revival in East Berne, Albany county, was 
mentioned ina request. In this locality wicked- 
ness had heretofore almost wholly prevailed—there 
being but one pious family in a large school dis- 
trict. They have+stood firm and prayed for many 
years fora blessing upon their impenitent neigh- 
bors. Early in December, at a protracted meeting 
held in another part of the town, some of the youth 
of this neighborhood were converted. A series of 
meetings were then established, and at the time the 
request was written, it was the fifth week of the 
meeting, and about forty had already indulged 
hope, and quite a number are inquiring. 


Religious, Personal, and Literary——QOur Cincinnati 
contemporary of the C. C. Herald points a moral, 
suggested by its severe drenching consequent 
upon occupying rooms just under a recent fire. It 
says: “We have in this city, probably, the most 
efficient (steam) Fire Department in the world. Its 
praise has gone abroad over the land. | But it is 
sadly given to over-doing its work. It pours on 
water after the fire is out, either to punish the 
building, or to dampen it so thoroughly that it will 
not be combustible again fora long time. There 
are some men like our Fire Department, they would 
do a great deal more good if they only knew when 
to stop !"——The Bangor (Me.) Whig announces 
the death of Mrs. Mary Fulton Ellis, of Topsham, 
who died on Sunday, the 11th ult., at the ripe age 
of ninety-one, and adds: “In connection with this 
announcement we have the remarkable fact stated 
that Mrs. Ellis had read the Bible through no less 
than eighty times, averaging once every year for 
four-fifths of a.century! We think there can be 
no parallel found for this.”——A Methodist ex- 
change in speaking of Ministerial Support, tells of 
@ superannuated preacher of the Southeastern 
Indiana Conference,.who was recently informed by 
the members of the church, at an appointment 
where he had preached occasionally for about 
twenty years, that as they did not wish his services 
for nothing, a collection had been taken. “ With 
but little ceremony the generous donation was 
handed over to him—five five-cent pieces and one 
dime—in all thirty-five cents!” About one cent 
and a half per annum !——Mrs. Mac Master, relict 
of Rev. Gilbert Mac Master, 0.D., and mother of 
Drs. E. D. and A.§. Mac Master, died in Poland, 
Ohio, on the 15th ult. She was a lady much be- 
loved by a large circle of friends, and of most ex- 
emplary piety. She had attained to over four score 
years of age. Her illness was brief and apparent- 
ly light——The receipts of the A. B. C. F. M., for 
February were $28,840 26. The receipts of the 
American Home Missionary Society for the same 
month were $13,694 including $5,150 legacy of the 
late Abbott Lawrence. The National Conven- 
tion of Young Men’s Christian Associations was to 
meet in New Orleans yesterday, the 11th of April. 
Five hundred delegates were expected to attend. 
——Mrs: Whitney, of Waimea, Sandwich Islands, 
arrived in Boston recently. She left this country 
more than forty years ago, and had not previously 
left the islands in all this long period. Her hus- 
band, a Missionary, died in 1845. They sailed 
from Boston in the brig Thaddeus, which took out 
the pioneer company of American Missionaries on 
the 23d of October, 1819, and arrived off Hawaii, 
March 30th, 1820. Remarkable changes in the 
land of her birth, after an absence of forty years, 
must have taken place. Her son has been Post- 
master General of the Islands. He is now the 
editor and proprietor of the Honolulu Commercial 
Advertiser——George W. Boyd, Esq., who died at 
the Elm House in Portland, a few days since, be- 
queathed all his property, even to the most minute 
article, to Bowdoin College. The value of the be- 
quest is about $10,000.—A Convention of the 
Methodist Episcopal churches in Philadelphia has 
voted in favor of taking measures to secure lay 
representation in general and annual conferences 
of the Church. The Philadelphia Conference, on 
the other hand, has declared against the proposed 
measure. It voted 170 to 12, against the proposed 
change of the disejplir by which slaveholders 
should be excluded from the Church. There is 
some talk of a reunion of the Methodist denomi- 
nation North and Soyth, which separated on the 
slavery question——The Rev. J. McKim Duncan 
is announced as having deceased on the 28th ult., 
in Elkton, Md. Mr. Duncan was a son of Rev: J. 
McKim Duncan, &r., of Baltimore, and long the 
Pastor of the Congregationalist (now Reformed) 
church, in that city, and under whose ministry it 
was mainly established. In his youth he studied 
law, and in 1846 was the first candidate of the 
native American party in Baltimore for Congress. 
He was defeated, however. A change in his life 
occurred about this time. Mr. Duncan abandoned 
the law and entered the ministry: He preached in 
Baltimore and vicinity for some years, until he re- 
ceived. a call toachurch in Philadelphia, about 
1850;-where he remained until called to the Pres- 
byterian churchat Elkton, Md.—~Rey. L. P. Rates, 
Pastor of the Presbyterian church in Edwards. 
ville, Tll., died on the 17th ult., after 9 protracted 
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eighth year of his age———The Catholic Haytians 
have been brought to a short stop in the saying of 
masses for the repose of John Brown's soul by the 
discovery that he did not die in the true Church, 
and consequently all this extra praying and burn- 
ing of incense is a dead loss. They have conclud- 
ed that all they can do for him is to honor his 
memory by funeral ceremonies and by contribu- 
tions for his family, in which they have been very 
liberal, They have sent out $1,000.— William 
Eusten, who died recently in Charleston, 8. (., be- 
spacteed his estate of from two to five million 

ollars, after the death of his wife, to that city, for 
the establishment and support of a retreat for aged 
indigent people. No lunatics are to be admitted 
to it. The city of Charleston must furnish not less 
than eight acres of ground for the erection of cot- 
tages for the accommodation of the inmates, each 
cottage to have a small garden. Mr. Euston was 
an Englishman by birth. 

—_——.————— 

Good Friday, Passover, and Easter—The first two 
of these came together on Friday last. Good Fri- 
day was, as usual, celebrated with imposing cere- 
monies at St. Patrick’s Cathedral and’other Roman 
Catholic churches, and with solemn exercises at 
Trinity and other Episcopal churches ; and also by 
the German Lutheran churches, which attach much 
significance to the day. The observance of the 
Passover, or the feast of unleavened bread, lasting 
seven days, was commenced in the evening, in 
every strict Jewish family. The last Sabbath, 
being Easter and the close of Lent, was observed 
by the above communions with all the religious 
pageantry which such a joyous festival warrants. 
In Trinity Church and the Catholic Cathedral the 
services were showy and somewhat imposing. At 
the latter place, says the Express: 

A pontifical High Mass was celebrated at half- 
past ten o’clock. The High-priest on the occasion 
wah His Grace Archbishop Hughes, robed in his 
pontificals, and assisted by a number of priests. 
The appearance of the altar was beautiful, being 
lit up most brilliantly and decorated with flowers. 
The contrast which the sanctuary presented was 
most striking, compared with the gloomy aspect of 
the drapery throughout Lent. In addition to the 
ordinary attendance at the altar, there was a new 
feature in the appearance of eight boys dressed in 
white merino cassocks and surplices, who were in 
immediate attendance upon the Archbishop cele- 
brant; a feature introduced for the first time in 
this country. Several Seminarians also assisted. 
The congregation was the largest that has attended 
the Cathedral for several years. The music was in 
the highest style of art. 


While on this subject, it is proper to give a dis- 
claimer from the Churchman, in reply to our refer- 
ence to its recent Lental discussions. It appears 
that we have (unintentionally) done our contempo- 
rary an injustice. The Churchman does not ad\p- 
cate the observance of Lent in any superstitious 
sense. It says: 

So far from upholding such a fast, we have been 
particular in warning our readers against mere car- 
nal abstinence, while the spiritual fast is lacking ; 
and we have condemned the Church of Rome fer 
not only making Lent nothing more than a season 
of abstinence from food, but in actually prescribing 
the sort of diet she allows to her members. 

Brooklyn Heights Seminary.—Our readers will be 

gratified by the announcement in another column, 
that this Institution, which has taken a high rank 
among Seminaries devoted to Female Instruction, 
will not be interrupted in its course by the death 
of its late principal, the lamented Prof. Gray. It 
will be difficult, indeed, to supply the loss of one 
who possessed such rare attainments and had such 
long experience, still the public ‘will be glad to 
know that the corps of teachers selected by him, 
and trained under him, so well chosen, and the meth- 
ods of instruction so thoroughly systematized, that 
the institution will proceed mainly as before. For 
the present, until a successor can be appointed, 
Rey. Dr. Storrs has taken a general oversight of 
the Seminary, and it is expected that in the course 
of a few months additional arrangements will be 
made which will give to the school the highest de- 
gree of efficiency, and enable it to preserve fully its 
eminent rank. 
Stockbridge, Mass.— Testimonial to a Minister—We 
referred last week with expressions ef regret to 
the resignation of Rev. A. H. Dashiell of the pas- 
toral care of the church in this place. Ié is grati- 
fying to learn by the action, both of the church and 
the council, that his faithfnl labors are duly appre- 
ciated. While acceding to his request, the church 
in their resolutions, bear the highest testimony to 
his fidelity as “a preacher of the Gospel ; a devot- 
ed Pastor; a kind and sympathizing friend, one 
who for ten years has labored earnestly and suc- 
cessfully among us, ‘ not seeking his own, but the 
things of Jesus Christ.’” The Society, as a mark of 
affection and respect, tendered to him a parting do- 
nation of $500. The Council, in acting upon the 
case, notice with pleasure these tokens of mutual 
love and confidence, and while they yield to the 
request of Mr. Dashiell, “based on tlie ground of 
his impaired health and need of rest for a time 
from the cares of the pastoral office,” bear the full- 
est testimony to “the Christian character of Mr. 
Dashiell, through his whole ministry of ten years,” 
and cordially recommend him to the Churches, 
as a brother beloved, as-an able, faithful, and 
successful preacher of the Gospel, and a kind, 
and sympathizing, and watchful pastor—confident, 
that with regained health, he will yet render effi- 
cient service to the Church. of Christ. 


The Diabolical Side—The Chinaman (or rather 
Japanese), Jackaloo, of the schooner Spray, is now 
confined at Newark, N. J. He has been committed 
upon charges of murder, piracy, and robbery, and 
awaits the action of the Grand Jury. It is supposed 
by many that he was instigated by.an old grudge, 
the memory of which was nursed with the deceit- 
fulness and long waiting for opportunity, peculiar 
to the Asiatic races. Some years ago he stole a 
sum of money from Captain Leete, and was appre- 
hended. The captain, however, forgave him, and 
not only did not prosecute him, but took him into 


diabolical treachery and cunning for a convenient op- 
portunity to perpetrate this deed. The patience 
and dissimulation in waiting for the accomplishment 
of revenge is a peculiarity of some barbarian races- 
The English officers in India, we are told, have not 
unfrequently found a servant, offended even inthe 
matter of some slight reproof or punishment (which 
among civilized men would be forgotten in a day), 
brooding over the matter for many long years, but 
with the most artful duplicity, and ultimately per- 
petrating a fearful revenge, quite often upon the 
children of their masters, always taking care that 
it should be of the most deadly character possible. 

When the mother and sisters of Capt. Leete gave 
their testimony, Jackaloo seemed much agitated, 
burst into tears, and desired an interview with 
them after their evidence was given, but his coun- 
sel would not permit it. He is not a Chinaman, as 
was supposed, but a Japanese, and was one of the 
sixteen Japanese sailors who were sent to their na- 
tive country by the United States Government, when 
Com. Perry visited Japan. He was unwilling to re- 
main in Japan, fearing lest his life should be forfeited® 
and was accordingly shipped as a seaman in *the 
Mississippi. Here he became quite a favorite, and 
a pious marine by the name of Goble took him with 
hia to Central New York to educate him, in the 
hope that he might eventually return to his own 
land as a Christian missionary, How sadly this 





cherished hope was disappointed, we need not say. 
Human nature has some fearfully dark aspects, 
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his employ again, where he had been waiting with | 





Theresa, Jefferson county, W. ¥—A powerful and 
general outpouring of the Holy Ghost is at present 
enjoyed in the village of Theresa, Jefferson county, 
N. Y., embracing all Churches and all classes. The 
Rev. J. Burchard, having closed his labors at 
Plessis, commenced preaching here, followed by 
the prayers and codperation of the church at Ples- 
sis, which has for years been associated with that 
at Theresa in the support of the Gospel. As the 
result of his labors at Plessis, numbers have pro- 
fessed submission to God, and an addition of fifty 
has been made to the Presbyterian church of that 
place, thirty-nine of whom are heads of families. 
There is also in that community—and for miles 
around—a general diffusion of the leaven of sound 
evangelical truth, an elevation of public sentiment, 
and apermanent revived state of feeling in the 
church, which is not the least of the benefits re- 
sulting from the work. 

The church and Society at Plessis are also erect- 
ing a new edifice from plans by a competent archi- 
tect, to be finished in the Gothic style, with towers 
of unequal size and height upon the front angles 
and finished up in the roof,—with a Sessionroom 
attached in the rear, forming one of the best edifi- 
ces of the kind in any country village of its size in 
the State. 

At Theresa, over thirty have professed submis- 
sion to God, and the work seems yet in its begin- 
nings. The church is revived to a most encour- 
aging degree. A newcast-steel bell of large size 
(1200 to 1500 pounds weight) is contracted for, 
from Messrs. Naylor & Co., of Sheffield, England, — 
thus showing that “ Godliness hath the promise of 
the life that now is, as of that which is to come.” 

In the midst of this most encouraging state of 
things, Brother Burchard is called away by the 
pressing importunity of a more important field of 
labor. He is at present in Canton, St. Lawrence 
county, the former home of the lamented Silas 
Wright,—whither he ig followed by the prayers 
and hearty good wishes of his Christian friends in 
Theresa. CO. W. T, 

Theresa, April 3d, 1860. 

Revival in Springville, Erie county—Mr. A. writes 
under date of March 13th, “We are having ‘some 
special religious interest now, and there are indi- 
cations of a deep work of grace. We hold a morn- 
ing prayer-meeting from 8 to 9 o’clock, which is 
largely attended. It hasbeen in progress about 
six weeks. We hold prayer and conference meet- 
ings three evenings in the week, and I havea meet- 
ing for religious conversation three evenings. 
There have been between thirty and forty present, 
nearly all of whom appear to be earnest seekers, 
and the most of them are now indulging a trembling 


hope. There have been twelve new persons for-. 


ward within the past week. The work is very 
quiet and mostly among young men. I have had 
no ministers to assist, nor have I preached any 
more than usual. Some of the young men who 
have come forward, have already spoken about 
preparing for the ministry. We are hoping that 
the work is but just commencing.” 


Pleasant Valley.—We are happy to learn that a 
very pleasant and precious revival has been in 
progress during the past Winter in the congrega- 
tion of our excellent brother, Rev. B. F. Wile, of 
Pleasant Valley. Some fifty persons are indulging 
hope, and this state of things continues to the 
present time. 

At a recent meeting of the Presbytery of North 
River (New School), all the churches were report- 
ed as in a flourishing condition. Several of the 
church edifices have been enlarged and beautified 
during the year. There was also reported the re- 
ception into this Presbytery of the church of Ar- 
menia City—a large and wealthy congregation pre- 
viously connected with the Old School, and the 
settlement of Rev. D. K. Bartlett over them as pas- 
tor. 

Revival.—A powerful work of grace is in pro- 
gress in Flint, Mich. The excellent pastor, Rev. 
H. H. Northrop, is assisted by Rev. W. Hogarth, 
of Detroit, whose preaching has taken hold of 
many of the strongest minds, and produced a deep 
impression throughout the community. Many are 
numbered among the converts. : 

«Cast thy Bread Upon the Waters.’—An Atlanta 
(Geo.) paper reports the proceedings of a public 
meeting of citizens of that place, called to express 
the gratitude of the townsmen to certain New York 
merchants, who presented a handsome organ to 
the Central Presbyterian church, an act which was 
praised as a deed of “ munificent liberality,” and 
in consideration of which the Atlanteans promise 
to “recognize their common brotherhood” with 
the mercantile firms aforesaid, whose names, as 

iven in the resolutions, are as follows :—Messrs. 
Claflin, Mellen & Co., J. R. Jaffray & Sons, Phelps, 
Bliss & Co., Arnold, Constable & Co., Allen, Mc- 
Lane & Bulkley, Eno, Bulen & Valentine, Cameron, 
Edwards & Co.,B. M. & E. A. Whitlock & Co., 
Paton & Co., A. Bragg & Warren, Roberts, Rhodes 
& Co., W. H. Lee & Co., H. Tole, Cooke, Dowd & 
Baker, Tracy, Irwin & Co., and George E. L. Hyatt, 
gentlemen of New York City.— Times. 

We have been pleased to notice the above and 
one or two similar instances of disinterested be- 
nevolence toward brethren at a distance. The 
transaction seems fraught with useful and encour- 
aging lessons, in whatever aspect it is viewed. If 
there is a tinge of worldliness—a spice of “ the 
mammon of unrighteousness” about it, then we 
take it to be in so far an acknowledgment on the 
part of the world that benevolence should not be 
circumscribed by one’s neighborhood or State—and 
hence derive an additional argument for large con- 
tributions to Foreign Missions. Bearing in mind 
the effect of music (vide Shakespeare) and recent 
events South, the gift seems especially appropriate, 
not to say philosophical. The donors are our re- 
spected fellow citizens, and since they have grown 
so free handed, if they will call around at our 
office we shall be happy to mention several neces- 
sitous cases, and moreover hereby offer to act gra- 
tuitously in their behalf until the Presbyterian 
churches generally are supplied with organs— 
though we should hope that they would not con- 
fine us exclusively to thiseharmonious and rather 
ornamental phase of benevolence. 


Young Men’s Christian Associations.—The Seventh 
Annual National Convention of these Associations 
assembled at New Orleans on the 11th inst. Dr. 
J. L. McCoun, James Ed. Hadnett, Esq., Mr. W. B. 
Holmes, and the Rev. Mr. Nash, have been ap- 
pointed delegates from the Young Men’s Christian 
Association of New York city. 


French Lessons.—Professor Baillot, the accom- 
plished and popular instructor, who teaches wholly 
without book, announces this week an addition to 
his course of Lessons in French, for the benefit of 
those who cannot attend at the usual hours. We 
commend these classes to-all who are ambitious to 
learn French, both quickly and thoroughly. 


Mexico.—The retreat of Miramon from before 
Vera Cruz, commenced on the 21st ult., and he was 
at last advices proceeding toward the capital. So 
nearly exhausted were the supplies of ammuni- 
tion in Vera Cruz, that, it is said, the town must 
have yielded had the bombardment been main- 
tained for a day or two longer. 

Academy of Design.—The 35th annual exhibition 
of the National Academy of Design will open at 
the Gallery on Tenth street, near Broadway, on 
Thursday, April 12th.. 
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MINISTERS AND CHURCHES. 

Cleveland—At an adjourned meeting of the 
Second Presbyterian Church and Society of Cleve- 
land, held in said church on the evening of April 
3d, a letter of resignation from the pastor, Rev. 
James Eells was read, and action taken thereon, 
whereupon the following resolutions were adopt- 
ed; 

Resolved, That while in the circumstances in 
which our beloved Pastor is placed we are con- 
strained to-admit the propriety and the necessity 
of the step he has felt compelled to take, and to 
join with him in requesting the Presbytery to dis- 
solve the pastoral relation, which during five and 
a-half years has happily existed between us; yet} 
we cannot join in that request without the expres- 
sion of our sincere regret that this necessity has 
been laid upén us, and of our undiminished affec- 
tion for him who has during that period so dis- 
charged the duties of this high office as to secure 
the united love of his charge and the evident ap- 
probation of the Great Head*of the Church. 

Resolved, That while we deplore his loss to our- 
selves, endeared to us as he is by his faithfulness, 
and zeal, and Christian walk and conversation, yet 
we bow with submission to the indications of 
Providence, which call for the severing of those 
bonds which have bound us together, Pastor and 
people, as one, and invoke upon him and his, in 
whatever field of labor he may be placed, the 
smiles and support of our common Father, and pray 
that he may still be blessed of God in winning souls 
to Christ. —— 

Resolved, That these resolutions be placed upon 
the records of the society, that a copy be laid be- 
fore the Presbytery, with the proceedings of this 
meeting, that a copy be sent to Mr. Eells, and that 
a copy be sent to the New York Evanoenist for 
publication. 


Rev. Warren Jenkins requests his correspondents 
to address him at Columbus, Ohio, instead of Ga- 
lena, Ohio, as heretofére. 


Rev. C. B. Boynton, D.D., of Cincinnati, is to de- 
liver the address before the Society of Inquiry at 
the next Commencement of Marietta College. 

—_—_—. 


Go and see It—The model of Solomon’s Temple 
which has been on exhibition in 9th street, near 
Broadway since November last, although visited and 
highly spoken of by those most competent to judge 
of its merits, has nevertheless failed to elicit that 
attention from the general intelligent public which 
its intrinsic merits deserve. Whether this result 
is in a measure owing toa reluctance to advertise 
it after the flaming manner of some of the shams of 
the day, we cannot say. The model will bear ex- 
amination—a second visit generally proving more 
satisfactory than the first. It is notan insignificant 
little box, as many doubtless suppose. It cost 
$26,000,—the labor of a workman for about thir- 
teen years, and is thirty-five by twenty-four feet, 
and fifteen feet high. Every person who desires to 
understand the Bible account of the Temple should, 
if at all convenient, examine it. Our readers who 
propose to visit the city soon will do well to book 
it for’a visit. They will carry away an impression 
of the symmetry and magnificence of the original 
not to be forgotten. See notice. 


For Liberia.—The packet ship M. C. Stevens, of 
700 tons, owned by the American Colonization So- 
ciety, will sail from Baltimore, April 20th, with 
emigrants for Liberia, from Pennsylvania, and from 
the West. She is expected to call at Savannah, to 
receive a company of seventy emancipated emi- 
grants from Tennessee. Bishop Payne, of the 
Episcopal Mission, takes passage in the bark Men- 
di which leaves New York for Liberia about the 
same time. 

Prize Poem.—By a card in another column, it 
will be seen that Mr. G. Q. Colton offers a prize of 
one hundred dollars for the best poem descriptive 
of Peale’s beautiful painting of the Court of Death. 

The painting is now on exhibition at the Cooper 
Institute, and will probably remain so till after the 
anniversaries. The engravings of it, present a very 
accurate copy of the original, and are sold singly 
at the remarkably low price of one dollar. 

The Presbytery of Geneva has appointed as Com- 
missioners to the next General Assembly, at Pitts- 
burgh, Oliver P. Conklin and William J. Jennings, 
ministers, and Alfred Bolter, M.D., and James M. 
Powers, elders. 


FOREIGN SUMMARY. 

European advices are to the 28th ult. 

The great question of Italian nationality, slowly 
ripening ever since the peace of Villafranca, under 
the cautious culture of Napoleon and Cavour, is 
made by the recent almost unanimous vote of the 
people of Central Italy, no longer @ question, but an 
accomplished measure... This deference to the de- 
cision of the people is very distasteful to the Papal 
and despotic enemies of Italian freedom, and was 
doubtless resorted to by the chiefs of the present 
movement as the only possible method of a favor- 
able solution, rather than from a sincere desire to 
further the interests ef republican institutions by 
a recognition of the people as the source of Gov- 
ernment. Its popular influence, however, cannot 
be lost. The acceptance by Victor Emmanuel of 
the sovereignty offered him by Tuscany, the Ro- 
magna, and the Central Duchies, has converted the 
ancient kingdom of Sardinia at once into a pro- 
vince of the modern kingdom of Italy—a kingdom 
stretching from the Alps and the Lago di Garda to 
the Orvietan and the Patrimony of St. Peter, main- 
tained by the literally inexhaustible resources of 
the most fertile region of Europe, and defended by 
the strength of nearly twelve millions of Italians. 
Victor Emmanuel responds promptly, and appa- 
rently without much fear of the Pope’s threatened 
bull. The official Gazette at Turin publishes a de- 
cree announcing the acquisition, and another con- 
vokes the electoral assemblies to choose represen- 
tatives from the new province to the National Par- 
liament. In accepting the sovereignty conferred 
upon him by the vote of the people of that part of 
the States of the Church which had separated from 
the Papal Government, he declared himself ready to 
pay a nominal homage to the sovereignty of the 
Pope, and to contribute towards supporting the 
splendor of his Court. But these conciliatory pro- 
fessions evoked no harmonious response. On the 
contrary, the Pope had notified the King that all 
relations between them were ruptured, and that, 
His Majesty, having violated the laws of the 
Church, was formally excommunicated. The is- 
suance of the Bull of Excommunication awaits 
only the determination of the question, whether 
the malediction shall be confined to the person of 
the King, or shall embrace the whole kingdom in 
its proscriptive import, and thus a Protestant na- 
tion be born out of the Romish Church in a day; 
Meantime preparations are made to meet the 
Pope's denunciation, with demonstrations showing 
the complicity of the people of Central Italy with 
their monarchy in the defiance which has provoked 
the Papal wrath. The great cities of Milan, Genoa, 
Leghorn, Turin,Bologna, and Florence, have agreed 
to celebrate the fulmination of the Pope’s bull with 
illuminations and bonfires, in derision of the im- 
potence of the curse aimed at the champion of 
popular freedom and independence. 

Baron Recasoli reached Turin on the 22d, and 
presented to the King of Sardinia the vote of Tus- 
cany on the annexation question. The King, in re- 
sponse to a congratulatory speech by Recasoli, 
said : 

I accept the vote of Tuscany, which, after hav- 
ing been expressed by the National Assembly, is 
| now confirmed by a unanimity of popular suffrage. 
' Tuscany, in associating her destinies with those of 
Piedmont, far from renouncing, continues her glori- 
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ous traditions, and augments their importance 

uniting them to those of the other mee or of a? 
State. The Parliament in which the Representa- 
tive of vi gene Dee take seats beside those of 
Piedmont, Lombardy, and the Afnelia, will bring 
the laws of the country into conformity with the 
truthful principle of liberty. Thus Tuscany will 
enjoy the blessings of administrative autonomy 
without weakening the union of power and the 
national will, upon which the prosperity and inde- 
— of the country are principally depend- 


The King then signed a decree annexing Tuscany 
to Sardinia. 

Rome and Naples—A demonstration had taken 
place at Rome in honor of the birthday of Gari- 
baldi. The soldiers dispersed the crowds, and a 
number of persons were wounded. At the last 
news, the state of things in the Eternal City was 
extremely menacing. It is doubtful, it is believed, 
whether the French troops can maintain tranquility 
there much longer. We may depend on it, South- 


rope. Everything announces it. Even Vesuvius 
itself, as if sympathizing with the political werld 
around, is in trouble. The King of Naples too is 
doing all he can to ruin himself and his kingdom. 
Many of the most distinguished men are daily ar- 
rested and dragged off to prison. The palace it- 
self is made to furnish its quota of victims. J 
Ambassadors of England, France, Sarttmmey 
other Powers, appear to be treated with insu 
when they attempt to counsel moderation. Ag 
specimen of the way in which the rabid Kihg o 
Naples is going on, witness the following official 
placard posted on the walls of the capital: “309 
ducats are promised to whoever will kill Morra 
200 to the person that wounds him, and 100 for in- 
| formation as to his whereabouts.” The King sees 
only conspjrators around him, and suspects every- 
body. ; 
England.—In the British House of Commons the 
Savoy question had again been debated, and sev- 
eral members censured the course of the British 
government. The income tax of tenpence in the 
pound had been agreed to. The Reform Bill ap- 
peared to attract little public attention or interest. 
It is announced that the squadron to convey the 
Prince of Wales to Canada on his forthcoming 
visit [he does not start till about the 10th of July], 
will consist of the screw-steamers Hero, Ariadne, 
Flying Fish, and the royal paddle-yacht Osborne. 
The London Times expresses a hope that the 
Prince, after visiting Canada, will make a tour 
through the United States and visit the President 
at Washington. It thinks the courtesy will be ap- 
preciated. Florence Nightingale was so seriously 
ill that prayers were offered up for her in the 
various garrison chapels of England. 
France.—The withdrawal of French troops from 
Lombardy having been commenced at once on 
Sardinia’s announcement of her acceptance of the 
annexation of Tuscany, the Paris Constitutionnel ex- 
plained that this course had been pursued through 
no ill-feeling on the part, of France: but because 
the independence of Italy was thus “ irrevocably 
assured.” The Sardinian army had at the same 
moment commenced the evacuation of Savoy. The 
anticipated French dispatch conimenting on the 
annexation of that province, repudiated the idea 
of the measure being the inaugural step of a resto- 
ration of natural frontiers. The replies of the 
Great Powers to this statement are reported to 
have been of one tenor. Russia does not object to 
Napoleon’s taking Savoy, so long as the principle 
of a popular vote is not held to constitute a right 
of acquisition; Prussia makes no opposition to it, 
providing it be understood that it establishes no 
precedent in favor of the principle of natural 
frontiers; Austria, once the annexation doctrine 
has been recognized to her disadvantage, has no 
intention of quaxrelling with France for putting it 
in force in regard to her neighbors; and England, 
with her usual circumspection, sees no reason why 
she should occupy herself with a matter which 
concerns others more than herself, and to which 
they offer no objection. Switzerland, however, by 
the treaty of Vienna, has a right to Chablais, Fau- 
cigny, and the Genevois, whenever Sardinia parts 
with them, as she now has by transferring Savoy 
and Nice to France, and Switzerland accordingly 
formally protests and claims her rights. The 
French Government replies by coolly declining to 
enter into negotiations with Switzerland on the 
subject. The lower cantons of Switzerland will 
thus be at the mercy of France in any case of war. 


Austria—Létters from Hungary report popular 
demonstrations at Pesth and at other places, in 
commemoration of the revolution of 15th March, 
1848. Numerous arrests had been made at Pesth. 
A Vienna dispatch “df the 19th, announces ‘that 
Austria, considering the annexation of the Central 
Italian States to Piedmont a flagrant violation. of 
the treaty of Zurich, which formally reserved the 
rights of the deposed princes, had resol¥ed to ad- - 
journ the renewal of official relations with the 
Court of Turin. Austria, bankrupt as she is in 
finances and in political power, having failed to 
obtain credit abroad, has at last decided to raise a 
loan at home. She is about to appeal for a loan of 
200,000,000 florins on the lottery plan, payable in 
fifty-seven years. This is the only thing she could 
do. The lottery system will be quite popular in 
the cafés and lounging places of the masses. The 
system of popular loans, which was first adopted 
in England and the United States, has gradually 
spread. Louis Napoleon first adopted it, and with 
success; Sardinia followed; then Prussia, and now 
Austria, the most despotic, finds herself compelled 
to rely upon her subjects for the monetary aid she 
failed to obtain in England. Thus the people are 
growing strong and important even under the 
roughest despotisms. 

Spain and Morocco.—The Emperor of Morocco is 
stated to have sent an envoy to Marshal O’Donnell, 
declaring that lie would prosecute the war to the 
very last. ; 

From China we learn that the rebellion is assum- 
ing new energy, and that at Swatow a fatal collision 
had occurred between the Custom authorities and 
a British vessel. 

In Northern China the Tartar rulers have recent- 
ly emancipated the women from many senseless 
and injurious customs, such as the cruel contrac- 
tion of the feet. They are also allowed a larger 
mental liberty. ; 

Miscellaneous—The death of the Shah of Persia 
is announced.—Mrs. Anna Jameson, the distin- 
guished writer upon literature and art, is dead. 
M. Jullien, the great orchestra leader, is likewise 
dead.——A_ beautiful Greek church,under the 
auspices of the Russian government, is building in 
Paris.——The three hundredth anniversary of the 
birth of Melancthon is to be celebrated in all the 
Protestant churches of Germany on the 19th of 
April.—aAt Fasignano, in the Romagna, at the late 
election, some 500 women, zealous for the freedom 


of ely, praaeien themselves at the voting places 
and asked the privilege of voting, but their votes 
were of course declined ———The Ea Dele vd Tus- 
cany is preparing to protest against his tate-—— 
The Sardi - Counei of State had decided that 
the Concordat concluded by Austria with the Po 

is not binding in Lombar ie pear” ps Duchess 
gent of Parma had appealed to the great Powers to 
support her protest.——Despatches trom India state 





that the cotton crop in the Northwestern provinces 
‘this year will be favorable. , 





ern Italy is to be the next scene of trouble in Eu- ‘\ 
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of the 4th inst., 
Rev. H. J. Expuay, of Read- 
Hexererra J. Rosexsvre, of the for- 
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Deaths. 
orthampton, Mass., March 26th, 1860, Miss 
’ uae Green, daughter of the late Thomas Green, 
Esq., aged 30 years. Many hearts will be touched 
with. sadness at reading this announcement, not 
. ely in the town where she lived, but in other 
“i None could know her bipaces being eye ‘ 
wi e .8i urity and gentleness of her 
a . ae in every thought and feeling, 
she was constantly doing acts of kindness for 
‘others. In her own family she was the most affec- 
tionate daughter, ever studying how to relieve her 
parents of care, and to add to their comfort and 
happiness. Although happy in life, she not 
unprepared for death. It came not without a 
warning.. For many months the tokens of con- 
sumption warned her that she had not long to live. 
But the prospect did not shake her trust. Slowly 
and gently did she sink to the grave. She died as 
she had lived, calmly and peacefully. She is now 
at rest from all sickness and pain. She leaves be- 
‘hind her to mourn her loss a widowed mother and 
- “an only brother. Following but a few months after 
her other parent, it is pleasant to think of father 


d daughter row united in the presence of that 
Baxicodnagaen bey both avved. Long shall we 


- cherish the memory of her gentle spirit. 

In Brooklyn, at the residence of their father, No. 
1864¢ (ray street, on Thursday, April 5th, of 
scarlet fever, Epwarp Hooker, aged 6 years and 
8 months ; and on Sunday, April 8th, of the same 
disease, Wi1am Kent, 4 years and 7 months ; 
only children of William B. and Mary 8. Smith. 

Died, very suddenly, of apoplexy, at the resi- 
eet Mayer D. G. titi Owenc, New York, on 
‘Wednesday evening, March 28th, 1860, Cuartes B. 

- ARMsTrRoNa, 53 years, of Newburgh, N. Y., late 
of the firm of Dill & Armstrong, River Place, New 
Jersey. 














EDWIN F. HATFIELD, Stated Clerk. 
HENRY DARLING, Permanent Clerk. 
Aa Presbyterian papers please copy. 





TO GENERAL ASSEMBLY.—The Commission- 
and Delegates from other bodies appointed to meet in General 
Assembly in Pittsburg, are requested to send their names imme- 
diately to Rev. H. Ki , Chairman of the Committee of Arrange- 
ments, who will forthwith forward to them the places and names 
of the families where they will abide during the session of the As- 
sembly, that they may be at no loss where to go when they reach 





GENESEE will meet at Byron, on the 


~ be lete as ible 
Assembly may be as compile #8 PG. 8. CORWIN, Stated Clerk. 
Elba, March Sist, 1860. 


THE SABBATH SCHOOL of the R. D. Church in West 21st street 
near Sixth ave., will hold its Annual Anniversary in the church on 
next Sunday evening, 15th inst., commencing at 7 }¢ o’clock. 
Addresses by — W, Bethune, D.D., Rev. A. R. Van Nest, 
Rey. ©. C, Goss, and R. I. "Thorne, Esq. Singing by the Children. 
THE ANNIVERSARY of the Missionary Societies of the Fourth 
Avenue Presbyterian Church will be held in the church edifice, at 
the Northwest corner of Fourth ave. and 22d st., on Sunday even- 
ing, 15th, at 7 o'clock Pp. u. Three Sunday Schools will be 
present, besides the children of the Colored Orphan Asylum, who 
will assist in the singing. 


REY. ASA D. SMITH, D.D., will preach in behalf of the Female 
Benevolent Society, in the st. Presbyterian 

Church, corner of Second ave, on Sabbath evening, 165th inst. Ser- 
‘Vices to commence at 7% o’clock. A collection will be taken on 
behalf of the institution. 


THE THIRD PRESBYTERY OF NEW XORK will meet, by ad- 

Lenany next, the 16th inst. at 9 o'clock: A. Bt +t, — 
t., at 9o . M. 

ence ares ‘ CHAS. C. WALLACE, Clerk. 


THE PRESBYTERY OF COLUMBIA will meet in Valatie, Tues- 
*clock P. M. 
day, April 17th, at 2 o’clock ie: _ Stated Clerk. 


THE FOURTH PRESBYTERY OF NEW YORK will meet on next 
ril 16th,at 9 o'clock A. M.,in the rooms of the A. 


Monday, Ap! 
J. PARSONS HOVEY, Temporary Clerk. 




















B. C. F. M., Bible House. 





THE PRESBYTERY OF TIOGA will —_ Peso meeting at 
esda inst., at 2 o’clock P. M. 
Union, Tuesday, the 24th inst, ab 0c’ H. HALL, Stated Clerk. 
Owego, April 10th, 1860. 


THE NEXT STATED MEETING of the Presbytery of Catskill will 
be held at Cairo, on Tuesday, the 24th inst., at 2 o’clock P. M. 
Sessional Records will be examined, and Statistical Reports will be 
required. L. B. VAN DYCK, Stated Clerk. 


THE PRESBYTERY OF NIAGARA will meet in Knowlesville, 
the first Tuesday in May (the Ist) at 4o’clock P. M. Church Re- 
cords will then be called for. For special reasons a full meeting is 


. J. J. WARD, Stated Clerk. 
Knowlesville, April 6th, 1860. 


THE PRESBYTERY OF IOWA CITY will meet in semi-annual 
session, at Clinton,on the third Thursday of April, at 7 o’clock 
P. M. Statistical Reports and Apportionments will be called for. 

SAMUEL STORRS HO 


WE, Stated Clerk. 
Towa City, March 28, 1860. 


THE PRESBYTERY OF BLOOMINGTON will bold te next annual 
meeting ‘enoma, the last Thursday c! 
pe tom rae DOMN. Stated Clerk. 

Wenona, Il]., March 9th, 1860. 


THE PRESBYTERY OF ROCKAWAY mg Ag ee 


mesting ob Uniques, puamensing <p Se fourth Tuesday of 
April, ° A 
On Tuesday 


even: @ sermon is to be preached by the Rev. Syl- 
vester Cooke. On Wednesday evening a historical discourse is to 


be delivered. C. MEGIE, Stated Clerk. 
Dover, N. J., April 2d, 1860. 




















‘THE PRESBYTERY OF WINONA will hold its annual mecting at 
Chatfield, commencing at 7 o’clock, on last Thursday (26th) of 
April next. ”' EB. D. HOLT, Stated Clerk. 


Chatfield, March 12th, 1860. 


THE Y OF MEADVILLE will hold its next meeting 
at em | _— on the fourth Tuesday of April next (24th), at 63¢ 


*cslock 
©The churches will be expected to present their Sessional Records 
Statistical Reports at this meeting. 
Rc HEAD, Stated Clerk. 





and 
Meadville, Pa., March 15th, 1860. 


Business Notices. 








James H. Rundell’s 
BOARDING SCHOOL FOR BOYS, 
(Bloomfield Academy.) 

The Summer Session of this Institution will commence on 
Tuesday, the first of May next, and continue five months. Cata 
logues, with full information, can be obtained at the Bookstore of 
M. W. DODD, Publisher, No. 606 Broadway, New York, or of the 
Principal, Bloomfield, Essex county, N. J. 


Tue New York 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Nos. 112 and 114 Broadway, New York. 
Accumulated Assets. wo = 81,707 188 “ 





Income from premiums and on inv 
ID 1859 ........ cece cceccseccscccsccccvecsveses 564,884 22 
Ansount of claims on deaths in 1859,.........-. 242,045 65 


Amount of policies Paid to members, families, and creditors, since 


OVER ONE MILLION DOLLARS! 
Dividends made and be’ 
ow — ing a purely mutual Company, 
can insure their lives for the exclusive benefit of their 
wives and children. 
MORRIS FRANGELAN, President. 
Py 24 PLINY FREEMAN, Actuary. 
eR R. BOGERT, M.D., G 
WILKES, M.D. 





Iwportant! Inrerestine | ! 

My Remedy for cure of Catarrb, and of Bronchitis as its le 
gitimate offspring, and thereby averting Consumption, having es- 
tablished its reputation by use, under my personal supervision, for 
the past two years, is again placed upon sale, at $1 a bottle. Print- 
ed direetions accompany each bottle. No. 868 Broadway, New 
York. R. GOODALE, M.D. 


Communion Furniture, 
An experience of 30 years in one place in the manufacture and 
sale of Forsirune, enables the Subscriber to supply 
churches with sels of Communion Servic, either Silver- 
Plated or Britannia, varying in price to suit the wants of all. 
Auso,—-A general assortment of Plated and Britiania Ware, for 
family use, af retail, as well a8 wholesale. Old ware replated to 








Humboldt Photographed! 


fully announce that they will issue this (Easter) week a number of 
new 


~ 


7 
Z 


THE GREAT PICTURE OF 


FINE ART PUBLICATIONS ! 


New and Splendid Pictures. 
RINTOUL & ROCK WOOD, No. 839 Broadway, respect- 


ic publications, among which are 


"3 
GREAT ORIGINAL PAINTING OF 


HUMBOLDT 


Two new and beautiful pictures by . 
EASTMAN JOHNSON, 
entitled “‘ MATING” and ‘‘ MARGUERRITE,” now in the exhibi- 
tion of the National Academy. Also, a new edition of that most 
pronounced * 


popular and universally BEST PHOTOGRAPH EVER 


ISSUED IN THIS COUNTRY,” 
THE OLD KENTUCKY HOME. 
Also, “ Pestal,’’ “ Savoyard,’”’ ‘* Roman Girl,’’ &. 
Orders from. the Print and Picture Trade solicited, and promptly 
attended to. 


In our it a tt (in which every sitter has the per- 
sonal siination,ef sone the fem) we are having the most un- 
with 


THE IVORY TYPE 


as made in Philadelphia by the inventor, 
« We pronounce it (the Ivory Type) the most exquisite style of 
Sereratvure thet has yet ever been developed.” —Courier 
& Enquirer. 


Daguerreotypes, Ambrot; &c., of deceased persons can be 
copied into the ivory Tyne with aresult more satisfactory than 
can be obtained by any other process. 4@- PERFECT SATISFAC- 
TION GUARANTEED IN ALL CASES. 


-RINTOUL & ROCKWOOD, 


No. 839 Broadway, New York. 





Wis Certifies thet | have for several years used Davis’ Pain- 
Killer in my family in Sgvyeral of those cases for which it is recom- 
mended,ead find it avery useful family medicine. 

Ms REY. ASA BRONSON. 





SINGER’S 


SEWING MACHINES 


ARE NOW SELLING AT THE FOLLOWING 


Reduced Prices: 
Singer’s No. 2 Sewing Machine, 
Singer’s No. 1 Sewing Machine, 
Family Sewing Machine, 
Hemming Guages Reduced to 


$100 

$90 

$50 and $75 
$4 





SINGER’S STANDARD MACHINES for manufacturing purposes 
are well known to be without any successful rival in the market. 
Much has recently been published in regard to various stitches 
made by Sewing Machines. Singer’s Machines make the best 
stitch ever invented, and do it in the best style. 

THE FAMILY SEWING MACHINES are capable of performing in 
the best style, all the sewing of a private family. 

Send for a copy of L. M. Singer & Co.’s Gacetle, which contains 
fall and reliable information about prices, sizes, etc., of Sewing 


Machines, and will be supplied gratis. 
‘ phen Sr" 1M. SINGER & Co., 
No. 458 Broadway, New York. 


CLOTHING CIRCULAR. 


We have a very large and desirable assortment of 


Men’s Spring Clothing 


now ready, just manufactured from a great variety of fabrics, se- 
lected with great care from the stocks of our largest and best 
importers. Our Spring Over-Garments, Business Coats, Vests, and 
Pants, are in the latest and most approved style of shape and 
make. 





The assortment of 


BOYS’ CLOTHING 


is larger than ever before so early in the season. We have given 
that department the attention it deserves, and invite inspection 
with unlimited confidence. Garments of both Woolen and Linen, 
that are goods adapted to Boys of all ages, from three years to 
manhood. ‘ 

The Mons’ Custom Department is filled with the most fashion- 
able and desirable COATINGS, CASSIMERES, and VESTINGS. 


ALFRED MUNROE & 60O., 
441 Broadway, New York, 
(Between Canal and Grand streets.) 


STILL AHEAD! 


Douglas & Sherwood’s, 
NEHW SKIRT, 


“Belle of the South,” 


The most perfect and beautiful Skirt ever produced ; 
MADE WITHOUT CLASPS, 
and warranted not to get out of order. 





IN 
8, 11, 15, 20, 25, 30, 35, 40 and 50 HOOPS, 


EVERY LADY 
IS REQUESTED TO EXAMINE THEM BEFORE PURCHASING , 
OTHER MAKES. 

WHOLESALE DEALERS SUPPLIED BY 
DOUGLAS & SHERWOOD, 
Nos. 51, 53, and 55 White Street, 

NEW YORK. 








Advertisements. 








. NEW YORK AGEN CY 


OF THE \ 


MASSACHUSETTS S.S.SOCIETY 


General §. 8. Book Depository. 


» The Subscriber, long engaged in this department of the Book Bu- 
siness, invites special attention to the superior facilities he offers for 

uring everything in the market suitable for Sunday-school 
braries. Those desiring to replenish old, or make up new Libra- 
ries, can here select from more than 2,000 different volumes. 
Also on hands, alarge assortment of Sunday-school Hymn and 
Music Books, Question Books, Bible Dictionary , Commentaries, &c. 

All the Publications of the Massachusetts Sabbath-school Society 
on hand in quantities, and furnished wholesale and retail, at Boston 
rates. Their Catalogue, which we furnish on application, contains 
upwards of 1,000 valuable issues for Libraries, and more than 50 
different Question Books. 

In our stock are also found the Publications of the American Sun- 
day-school Union ; the American Tract Society,—those of the two 
Presbyterian Boards ; the Episcopal—the Methodist and other Pub- 
lication Associations for Sunday-schools, as well as a large number 
of selections from the issues of individual publishers in this country 
and Great Britain. 
Where selections are entrusted to me, every care will be taken 
toexpend satisfactorily the money sent us for books, and any se- 
lections made can be exchanged if desired. 
Books for clergymen’s, Parish, or Family Libraries, furnished on 


the very best terms. 
M W.DODD, . 
606 Broadway, opposite St, Nicholas Hotel. 


SOLOUMON’S TEMPLE, 


Ninth st., two Doors East of Broadway. 


This Building was built in California, at a cost.of $26,000. It is 
a house $5 feet long, 24 fect wide, 15 feet high, 235 rooms in it, 
lighted with over 200 gas lights. ere is 600 Figures, all dressed 
in their appropriate costumes—Men, Women, ang Children. A Lec- 
ture by the Rey. I. S. DIEHL, A.M.,at 3 and 8.o’clock, P.M. Open 
from 10 4. M. to10 P.M. Admittance, 25 cents ; Childre n, 12 cts. 





ENGLISH NOTICES 


OF 


Rev. Dr. KILLEN’S 


History of the Ancient Church. 


THE ANCIENT CHURCH: Its History, Doctrine, Worship, and 
Constitution, traced for the First Three Hundred Years. By W. 
D. Kuizx, D.D. dvol. octavo. $3. « 
\ Dr. Killen’s work displays a very fine combination of qualities. 
It evinces both tt and erudition, and is interesting, beautiful, 
and valuable. It will occupy a high place among books on these 
gears aid Principal , &f Edinburgh, to his 








The London Christian Wiiness (edited by Dr. Campbell, one of 
the most able of the English Congregational ministers) says: ‘‘ We 
congratulate the Irish Presbyterian Body on such a man, and the 
Church of Christ, in these lands, on such a volume. Jt is by far 
the richest contribution has been made to the British ecclesiastical 
literature during the nineteenth century.” 

The London Christian Observer (of the Established Church of Eng- 
land) says: ‘Dr. Killen writes with honest purpose, and is well 
read in bis subjects : he writes, too, with as much candor as is 
consistent with a mind biased in favor of a system. Among 
Church historians he is fairly entitied to a respectable rank.” 

From the Edinburgh Witness. 

There is certainly no book in the Fnglish language to be com- 
pared with this work ef Dr. Kilien’s as exhibiting very high lit- 
erary excellencies, in combination with a full exposition and de- 
fence of the views upon the different departments of the subject 
which have commended thems¢ives to the ablest and most learned 


of Presbyterian principles. . . . Dr. Killen’s talents and learn- 
— fad of a superior order. He is thoroughly master of the 
su of he treats in all its departments : Lis style is clear 


and simple, and at the same timo classical and dignified ; and the 
combination of these excellencies of matter and manner, of 
thought and diction, has produced a work of great value and 


Copies sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of $3 by the publisher. 
C. SCRIBNER, 


me 2 
” 


? 


Tust Hublishea. 
Our Farm of Four Acres, 


AND THE MONEY WE MADE BY IT. 


From the Twelfth London Edition, with an introduction by Peter 
B. Mead, Esq., Editor of the Horticulturist. 

This little work has had a rapid and extensive sale in England. 
+ Itis a story written in the most interesting style, and filled with 
practical suggestions on Domestic Economy. 


Small12me. Cloth 50 cents ; Paper 25 cents. 


The Comprehensive Farm Record. 


Arranged for entering all the operations of the Farm for 25 years. 
Amore curious and useful book for the farmer was never made. 
Prepared by Dr. ¥. B. Hough, Superintendent of the New York 
State Census, Quarto. Price, $3. 
The Patients’ and Physicians’ Aid. 

By Dr. E. M. Hunt. 


A Hand-Book for Every Home, containing just the information 
that is needed in every family. . 
One yol.,12mo. . Price, $1. 
The Orchard House. 
By Thomas Rivers. A Treatise on Growing Hardy and Tropical 
Fruits under Glass. Paper, 8vo. Price, 40 cents. 
To be Published SATURDAY, April 7 : . 


How to Cultivate and Preserve Celery. 
By Tusormius Rosss1e. 
8vo. Price, $1. 


Bright’s Grape Culture. 


Price, 50 cents. 
NEARLY READY: 


The Yate Agricultural Lectures. 


Small 12mo, cloth. Price 50 cents. 
- Paper, 25 cents. 


Catalogues furnished on application, containing descriptions and 
prices of works on 


AGRICULTURE 
RE. 
HORTICULTURE, 
RURAL ART, AND 
DOMESTIC ECONOMY. 
All orders and communicatiens promptly attended to by 


C. M. SAXTON, BARKER & CO., 


No. £5 Park Row, New York, 


Agricultural and Miscellaneous Book Publishers, and Proprietors of 
The Horticulturist. 


SEND FOR OUR CATALOGUE. 
BENGEL’S GNOMON OF THE 


NEW TESTAMENT, 
Original, Unaltered, and Complete Edition. 


For reasons stated in a Circular recently issued by us, and which 
will be sent to any who may desire it, the price of Bengel’s great 
work has been reduced for the 5 vols., 8vo, cloth, to 


$5 Nett, or by Mail; Prepaid, $6 50. 





LATELY PUBLISHED : 


STIER’S WORDS OF JESUS. 5 vols., 8vo, cloth............ $14 00 


GERLACH ON THE PENTATEUCH. 8yo, cloth...... osheas ee 
THOLUCK ON JOHN. 8v0,cloth.......ccccccscessecge ee 225 
WINER’S NEW TESTAMENT GRAMMAR. $yo, half mor... 3 50 
FAIRBAIRN’S HERMENEUTICAL MANUAL. 12mo,cloth.. 1 50 
RELIGIOUS CASES OF CONSCIENCE. 12mo,cloth......... 100 
HELPS FOR THE PULPIT. 12mo,cloth.........cesceeesee 125 
COLES ON GOD’S SOVEREIGNTY. 12mo, cloth........... 68 
TOOKE’S"DIVERSIONS OF PURLEY. $vo, cloth........... 3 00 


SMITH, ENGLISH & CO., 
No. 23 North Sixth street, Philadelphia. 
§. E. & CO. have just removed to 23 North Sixth streeth, nearly 
opposite their former location. 


LORD BACON. 








The Prospectus and Specimen Pages of the 


Complete Works of Lord Bacon, 


now in course of publication, in 15 octavo volumes, will be sent to 
any person desirous of examining the same upon the receipt of a 
stamp. 

The attention of Librarians, or gentlemen owning private Libra- 
ries, is directed to this advertisement. Address 


BROWN & TAGGARD, Publishers, 
Boston, Mase. 


Free Gift Libraries for Sunday Schools, 


SUNDAY SCHOOL TEACHERS 
And Sunday School Children 


are informed that they can procure our great 


BIBLE PICTURE 


after Thorwaldsen’s world-renowned Statues of 


Christ and His Apostles, 


on such terms as will enable them to realize from the sale of 200 
copies, a clear surplus profit of 


Sixty-Six Dollars, 


asum with which a Sunday School Library of 400 volumes may be 


purchased. The picture is in demand among th: 
Christian Churches. Hundreds of Christian ~ ae ee Se 


anxious 

courage their children in well-doing, and to obtain (for the nomi- 
nal sum of ONE DOLLAR) the finest engraving ever executed, of the 
most sublime of modern sculptures, warmly approve of our scheme: 
and we confidently expect, in supplying the religious public with 
this unequalled Scriptural engraving, to be the means of founding 
a large number of Sunday School Libraries, and of thus subsery- 
ing, in two ways, the cause of Gospel truth and moral culture. 

Address DAYTON & CO., 


87 Park Row, New York. 


A New Sunday School Book 


EVERY WEEE. 
Published this week, by the American Sunday School Union, 
THE LAST SUNDAY SCHOOL LESSON 
REMEMBERED ; or, The Story of Harriet Russell. 35 cenis. 


kay A full assortment of Sunday School Books at the lowest pri- 
ces. SCOFIELD 








G. 8. 
American Sunday School Union Depository, 
875 Broadway, N. Y. 


A CARD. 





The undersigned will pay ONE HUNDRED DOLLARS for the best 
POEM descriptive of Rembrandt Peale’s Painting of “THE COURT 
OF DEATH,”’ the Poem to consist of not more than 100 lines—the 
award to be made by three distinguished American Poets (to be 
hereafter named) on or about the 4th of July next. The names of 
the authors to be covered by seal till after the decision, and only 
the selected one to be made public. 

Address Ga. Q. COLTON, 
0. 87 Park Row, New York. 


a 


Court of Death, 


This sublime Painting, by REMBRANDT PEALE, is now on exhi- 


bition at the 
COOPER INSTITUTE, 


From 3 to 53 and 7 to 934 o’clock, vr. m. Description given at 4 
and8. Admission 25 cents. FAC-SIMILE COLORED ENGRAVINGS 
of the Painting (size 23 by 31 inches) may be obtained of the sub- 
scriber at the unprecedented low price of $1. Mail subscribers 
will add four letter stamps to pay postage. Engravings rolled and 
sent with perfect safety. They may also be obtainod at the Exhi- 
bition, Cooper Institute. Church Societies will be furnished with 
the engravings at a greatly reduced rate. 
Letters should be addressed G. @ COLTON, 
P. 0. Box, No. 3391. No. 87 Park Row, New York. 


Market Fire Insurance Company. 


Office 37 Wall street, Now York. 
At the Annual Election held on the 18th of February, 
Philetus H. Holt, Daniel T. Willets, Albert Havemeyer, 
Joseph P. Wickham, Albert L. DeCamp, David M. Turnure, 





Silas Davis, John M. Bruce, Jr., Asher Taylor, 

Oliver H. Shepard, Benjamin H. Howell, Edward Bill, 

Henry Rowland, Stephen Linington, Nathaniel W. Chater, 
Alfred L. Rowe, Enoch Ketcham, William H. Goodwin, 
Stephen W. Gaincs, Wm.A.Cummings, John Frisbio, 

Elisha L. Walton, Henry Lyles, Jr., Dwight Townsend, 


Nelson Sherwood, Brewster Valentine, Samuel A. Sawyer, 
Henry G. Reeve, George B. Whitefield, George Luff, 


were elected Directors of this Company for the ensuing year, and 
ata meeting of the Board of Directors subsequently held, Mr. 
Howell declining a reélection, ASHER TAYLOR, Esq., was unani- 
mously elected President of the Company. 
Abstract of Annual Statement to the Comptroller of the State, Exhibi* 
ing the Condition of the Company on the 31st day of 
9: 
Bonds and Mortgages, held by the Company, being first 
liens on 1 nee worth, in each case, at least 


fifty per cent. more amount of Loan.........$267490 00 
TntePent G00 CROTOOR 85 60 oe seb scccccs cscccccccccccoecs 4,159 58 
Temporary Loans, on call ,with collateral security as re- 

quired by law........ bbs cs sveesions'eg ebederstess 1253 00 
Interest due thereon..... Seeseicces vocccccces seer sevee 845 76 
100 shares Merchant’s Exchange Bank Stock...... eeoee 5,187 50 
ORR wcsccccccccdcvaccccevecvccsecccorenecccccccces IROL ES 
PEE MEAD. a v0 0500: 65900000000650000800 gs.00 snsede sec 5,000 00 
Due to the Company for Premiums........... Secéaghee 2,633 20 

Total Assets........ Pbipas Sesesbe sees ise go db $274,103 37 


Less Losses unsettled—amount claimed.. .$12,633 00 
“* of Ninth Dividend unpaid...... Seaoee 0 00 
ital .... ++ -200,000 00—$212,703 00 


Actual Surplus........seseeeees seegereees +» 8 61,400 37 


The above exhibit of the condition of the Company, at the close 
of the last year, is submitted in the belief that it will command 
the entire confidence of the business community. — 

The Company will continue to insure on Merchandise, Hovsenetp 
Furniture, Bun pixes, and the beller class of risks generally, at the 
lowest possible rates, consistent with the Security of its Policy 
Holders, and the conservative character of its management. 

Aa Attention is directed to the NEW FEATURE adopted by the 
Company, of returning annually to the insured (in scrip), SEVENTY- 
FIVE PEE CENT 0f the net profits of the business, thereby greatly 
increasing the security, and reducing the cost of Insurance. 

H, P. FREEMAN, Secretary. 


ital eeeeeeece eeeeeeserece 





For the INSTANT RELIEF 


and 
PERMANENT CURE 
of this distressing complaint, use 


Asthma. 
FENDT’S 


’ 
Mace by C. B. SEYMOUR & CO., 107 Nassau street, N.Y. Price, 


a z 


- = 


Biblical Reason Why 


_\ A HAND-BOOK FOR 

Biblical Students and Sunday School Teachers, 

GUIDE T0 FAMILY SCRIPTURE READING, 
BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED. 

Large 12mo, Cloth, Gilt side and Back.....6 0.00000 s++ Price, $1. 





This book makes the Bible a pleasant, as well as profound sub- 
jectof study. It leaves no difficult or obscure point unexplained. 
It renders every passage clear. It is exactly the volume that every 
family, which reads at all, imperatively needs to place beside the 
Bible as its best companion. 


This Volume answers 1,493 Questions in a clear manner. 





restimonuls OF THE CLERGY. 


I have given some attention to the ‘‘ Biblical Reason Why,” and 
feel bound to say that it seems to me to contain a vast amount of 
information on Biblical subjects, conveyed in a clear manner, illus- 
trated by many valuable woodcuts, and printed on good paper. It 
constitutes a valuable addition to the apparatus of the Teacher, Pa- 
rent, and private Christian. 
Right Rey. ALONZO POTTER, D.D.,LL.D., 

é Bishop of Pennsylvania. 


I have examined the ‘‘ Biblical Reason Why,” and find it to be a 
repertory of facts on Biblical subjects, set forth in a plain and in- 
telligible way. Indeed, I am surprised at the amount of matter 
that is compressed into this volume. For use in families and 
schools I consider it the best book of the kind I have seen. 

Rev. JOHN McCLINTOCK, D.D., LL.D., 


President of the Troy University, and Pastor of St. Paul’s Church, 
(Methodist Episcopal,) New York. 


I should rejoice to have the book in the hands of all the children 
of our land. Young Christians and Bible Classes would find more 
valuable instruction in this brief volume than in any other of its 
size in gur language, except in the New Testament, I think. 

4 Rey. JEREMIAH PORTER, 
Pastor of the Edwards Chapel Congregational Church, Chicago. 








Published by 
DICK & FITZGERALD, 
No. 18 Ann street, New York. 
Also for sale by all Booksellers. 


Copies of the above book sent by mail, to any address, free of 
postage, on receipt of one dollar. 

kG 1,000 Agents wanted in every section of the country to sell 

this and other popular books ; for particulars address the pub- 

lishers. ‘ 


Every Sunday School Should Have it! 


SELLING BY THOUSANDS! 


ORIOLA: 


A NEW AND COMPLETE HYMN AND TUNE BOOK FOR 
SABBATH SCHOOLS. 
By WILLIAM B. BRADBURY, author of ‘Sabbath School 
hoir,’’ &c. 
One vol., 16mo, pp. 256. Price 373¢ cts. (Tat Hymns SePaRaTEty, 
1 vol., 832mo., pp. 256, bound in same style, price, 1234 cents. 
Ready in April.) 








Opinions from those using the Book : 
From Rev. S. J. Humphrey, formerly leader of the Choir of Andover 
Theolegical Semi 


T have had “ Oriola”’ in daily use in my family, ever since it 
was issued, and we have now just ordered a hundred copies for 
our Sabbath School. I have examined it thoroughly, and find that, 
like all genuine things, it grows in value on acquaintance. 
Nearly all its hymns and tunes are available for the use of chil- 
dren. Iregard it as the ripest fruit of those efforts which have so 
much increased of late to interest children in the Sabbath School 
through the ministry of song. 
From an active Veleran in the Sabbath School service. 
Putnam, Ohio, January 17, 1859. 
We think it is as near perfection as poor human nature is capable 
of arriving at in this imperfect world. 
JOHN METCALFE. 


From Joshua Learned, Superintendent S. S., Congregational Church, ) 
”” New London, Conn. : 


onn. 
Iam particularly pleased with « Oriola,”? and consider it alto- 
gether the best work of the kind published. 


From D. H. Baldwin, a of Music in the Public Schools of 


nati. 
I consider it the best work of the kind that I have ever seen. 
cheerfully recommend it as being the very book that is needed. 


From Superiniendent of — Seat, Central Church, Rochester, 


‘ew York. 
In theselection of hymns, and the adaptation of new and attract- 
ive music, ‘‘ Oriola”’ stands without an equal. We have endeay- 
ored for years to obtain the best music within our reach for the 
Sabbath School but have never been able to awaken a tithe of the 
interest and enthusiasm which your book has produced. 

GEO. W. PARSONS. 


— 


Aap Copies for examination, sent by mail for twelve letter 
stamps. The Hymn Book for five letter stamps. 

These books will better meet the wants of Sabbath Schools of all 
grades, whether in city or country, than any other to be had. 
* @riola’’ should be purchased by all, if possible ; if not, then get as 
many as can be afforded, and obtain the Hymn Hook (‘‘Orio,’’) 
which will contain all the hymns (314,) and ten chants, numbered 
as in Hymn and Tune Book, to fill out the required number for the 
School. Permanency for years may thus be secured at small 





t. 
Rae The best music, and a large variety of hymns, old and new. 
MOORE, WILSTACH, KEYS & CO., 
Publishers, Cincinnati. 
IVI8ON, PHINNEY & CO., 


Publishers, New York. 
Sax For sale by Booksellers generally. 


A New Velume by Rev. W. H. Milburn. 


NOW READY, 
PIONEERS, PREACHERS, AND PEOPLE 


OF THE 


MISSISSIPPI VALLEY. 


BY REV. W. H. MILBURN. 
, One Handsome i2mo vol. Price, $1 25. 








FROM THE PREFACE. 


‘*] have sought, in this book, to follow the pilgrimage of the 
plumed cavaliers of De Soto in their quest of the Great River, and 
the gold which they fondly hoped was to be found upon its banks ; 
Ihave floated with Marquette in his bark canoe as he went7upon his 
gentle embassy to the Indians ; I have wandered with La Salle as 
he vainly strove to found a French Empire in the West, and 
mourned by the Texan grave of one of the most unfortunate but 
heroic of men; I have sat down with the kindly French in their 
Paradise of Kaskaskia, and enjoyed the spell of their idyllic life ; I 
have trudged with our own prisoners, as with stout hearts they 
crossed the Cumberland Gap, and entered the Dark and Bloody 
Ground ; Ihave stood with them at their guns in their block- 
houses, have slept on their raw hide beds, and shared their jerked 
meat and ‘‘ dodger ;’’ and I have sought to appreciate the develop- 
ment of Saxon sense under the tuition of the wilderness, and to 
trace the schooling of the mind under the auspices of social life, in 
application to the needs of self-government ; I have travelled the 
circuit with the first preachers, sat in the congregation as they 
expounded the doctrines of eternal life,and welcomed them for 
their works’ sake ; and last, I have summed up in a few words 
what has been done, since the acquisition of Louisiana in 1803, in 
the way of exploration and development, on the other side of the 
Great River.” 

BY THE SAME AUTHOR : 
TEN YEARS OF PREACHER LIFE. Twelfth Edition. 12mo.. $1 00 


RIFLE, AXE, AND SADDLEBAGS. 14th Edition. 12mo..... 1 00 


OUR LATE PUBLICATIONS : 
OUR BIBLE CLASS AND THE GOOD THAT CAME OF IT. 
By Caroline E. Fairfield...... LEER SA shan shox sasews sa aca 2 @ 
REV. CHAS. W. THOMAS’ ADVENTURES ON THE WEST 
COAST OF AFRICA. 2d edition............ cece eseeeeee 
WILD SPORTS IN THE SOUTH; or, The Campfires of the 
Everglades. Illustrated................ dc ccoveccccee 2 


THE PRIVATE MEMOIRS OF WASHINGTON. By his adopted 
son,G, W. P. Custis. IRNMustrated........... cece cree ets - 250 
THE FOOL OF QUALITY. By Henry Brooke. Edited by 
Wesley. 2vols........... Pesspeoces Coeds cduduhed vodee 2 00 
HOW COULD HE HELP IT? By A.S. Roe, author of “I’ve 
Been Thinking.’’......... $as sung eee Cheserben eneccceces AS 
BEULAH. By Miss Evans. 2'‘st thousand......... sovccsoes 2 2 


DERBY & JACKSON, 


PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK. 


BOOKS FOR THE SEASON. 


New Rorat Manvats ; Empracine te Hovss, 
Tue GarpEN, THE Farm, and Domestic “Anm™mAIs, bound in one 
large, handsome, gilt volume. Judge Meigs, Secretary of the 
American Institute and its Farmers’ Club, says, ‘It comprises a 
good little library, very handy and useful to everybody as well 
as farmers and gardeners, and I will recommend it heartily.” 
Price, $1 59, 


‘Fruit Culture for the Million.’’ 


A Hanp-Boox or Fruit Cutrure; Brine a 
Guiwe TO THE CULTIVATION AND MANAGEMENT OF Frert TREES ; 
with, condensed Descriptions of many of the Best and Most popu- 
lar Varieties in the United States. Illustrated with ninety en- 
gravings. By Taomas Greco. A valuable and popular work. 
Price, muslin, 50 cents. Address, 


FOWLER & WELLS, 
308 Broadway, New York. 


SEWING MACHINES FOR THE MILLION. 
PARKER SEWiNG MACHINE CO. 
FAMILY SEWING MACHINES, 


PRICE, $40. 

THIS IS A NEW FIRST-CLASS MACHINE, making the celebrated 
Grover & Baker Stitch, and MAFUF. UNDER THE PA- 
TENTS OF HOWE, GROVER & nd WHEELER & WILSON. 

THEY ARE UNQUESTIONABLY BEST IN THE MARKET 
FOR FAMILY USE. 

THEY WILL DO ANYTHING THAT ANY OTHER MACHINE 
CAN DO. SEND FOR A CIRCULAR. 

Responsible Agents wanted in all parts of the country. 
PRINCIPAL OFFICE, 

VERNON & CO., 469 Broadway, New York, 

To whom all orders must be addressed. 


Save Your Carpets. 
IMPORTANT TO HOUSEKEEPERS. 


As the time is approaching for laying down Carpets, don’t forget 
BHARRINGTON’S 


Celebrated Patent Carpet Lining, 


for sale at any of the principal Carpet ftores, 
Send for a Circular. 
NEW YORK CARPET LINING COMPANY. 
Office No. 11 Dey street. Salesroom 440 Pearl street. 














“6¢ O* THE HOLYOKE PLAN.’’—A COUNTRY HOME 


for Girls, at Bridgewater; Conn. A Full Course 
po been A, under accompli Le noel including board, for $2 40 
jean School Institute, 696 Broadway panies 


ANBURY BOARDING SCHOOL, at Danbury, Fair- 
D field county, Conn. Rev. J. JACKSON, A.M., Principal. A 
pleasant home for Boys. Course of instruction thorough. Refer- 
ences: Barnes & Burr, 60 John st. and Smith, Woodman & Co., 
Irving Building, 596 Broadway, of whom Circulars can be had. 


Female Seminary. 


This Institution is situated in 


Sand Lake, New York, 


About ten miles Eastward from Albany and Troy, in a pleasant 
and healthy section of country. 
The studies include Ancient and Modern Languages, Higher and 
common English Branches, Music, Drawing, Painting (oil and col- 
ored crayon). 
The Summer Session will commence the first Tuesday in May. 
Board, including Tuition for common English Branches, at the 
rate of $150 per annum. 
For catalogues and circulars apply to the Principal, 
M. 8. CROSBY, 

Sanp Lake, N. ¥., April 2d, 1860. 

REFERENCES : 
Rev. C. Doolittle, Wm. H. Scram, Prof. Silliman, Yale College ; 
Rev. R. Palmer, D.D., Albany ; Rev. S. H. Taylor, Andover, Mass ; 
Rev. S. Jackson, D.D., Secretary Board of Education, Boston, Mass; 
Rev. C. 8. Sherman, Naugatuck, Conn.; Rev. J: P. , Troy ; 
Rev. J. Maltby, Bangor, Me.; James H. Armsby, M.D., Albany ; 


S.C. Dermott, Troy ; Jas. Morrison, Troy ; Henry Barnard, Hart- 
ford, Conn. 


; IMPORTANT NOTICE ! 
CLASSES OF THE FRENCH LANGUAGE, 


The Anti-Book System, 


Or, Nature's Practical Method for Teaching Languages. 











Professor Baillot, 


Bachelier és Lettres and és-Sciences of the Faculty of Paris ; Bar- 
rister at Law and M.D. in France ; Member of the College of Pre- 
ceptors in England ; Corresponding Member of several Literary and 
Scientific Societies in France, England, and Russia ; Poet Laureate 
of the ‘‘ Jeux-Floraux de Toulouse,” &c., &c.; author of the ‘‘Anti- 
Book System, or Nature’s Practical and Rational Method for Teach- 
ing Languages’’— 
BEGS TO GIVE NOTICE 
that at the request of a great many young men in business, who 
applied to him to form a class 
ON REDUCED TERMS, 
so as to mect their moans, and in order toextend the advantages of 
his System to all classes, he is opening this week 
A NEW CLASS OF FRENCH, 
Meeting EVERY DAY, from 7 to9 P. M., 

And for which the TERMS will be 

FOR THE WHOLE COURSE OF 100 LESSONS (in advance,) $20 
(Instead of $50 and $75, the usual terms). 





Subscribers to this Class are 
GUARANTEED PERFECT PRACTICAL PROFICIENCY IN 


READING, WRITING, AND SPEAKING, 
BY THE END OF JUNE NEXT. 


_ No expense whatever for Books. 
For subscriptions and all inquiries, apply at the Rooms, 


Wood's Buildings, No. 563 Broadway. 





REFERENCES: 
Mrs. G. Kent, No. 34 Hammond street, New York. 
Mrs. H. M. Field, No. 102 East Eighteenth street, New York. 
Mrs. M. Beach, No. 66 Columbia street, Brooklyn. 
J. E. Williams, Esq., President Metropolitan Bank, New York. 
Chas. Gould, Esq., Wall street, New York. 
Rev. H. M. Field, Editor of Evangelist, New York. 
Dr. James Boyle, Chambers street, New York. 
John F. Trow, Esq., No. 379 Broadway, New York. 
M. Beach, Esq., Editor of the Sun, New York. 
F. Anderson, Esq., Daily News, New York. 
Roy. Henry Ward Beecher, Brooklyn. 
Dr. J. H. Raymond, President of the Collegiate and Polytechnic 
Institute, Brooklyn. 
Prof. Robert R. Raymond, 152 Hicks street, Brooklyn. 


Immediate application is requested, as the number of subscribers 
will be limited. Easy terms of payment will be granted to pupils 
giving respectable references. 


Auburn Theological Seminary. 





The Anniversary exercises will commence on Friday, 27th inst. 
at 9 o’clock, A."M., with the examination of the classes ; which will 
be continued through Saturday and Monday. 

On Monday evening will be speaking by representatives of the 
various Societies. 

Tuesday, May Ist, at 90’clock A. M., the Boards mect. At2P. 
M., sermon before the Alumni, by Rev. W. E. Knox. In the eve- 
ning, address to the Rhetorical Society, by Rev. Asa D. Smith, D.D. 

Wednesday, at 90’clock, A. M., annual meeting of the Western 
Education Society in the Chapel. At 2P.M., speaking by mem- 
bers of the Graduating Class, and Farewell Address to the Class, 


by Rev. Professor Hall. 
SAMUEL M. HOPKINS, Clerk. 


BROOKLYN HEIGHTS SEMINARY, 
Nos. 88 and 90 Montague Street. 


The regular sessions of this Institution are not interrupted by the 
death of the late lamented Principal, Prof. Gray. The corps of 
hers, sclocted by himself, remains unbroken, and Rev. Dr. 
STORRS will continue to exercise, until the close of the present 
School year, the same ticular supervision over the Institution 
which “he has exercised, in the absence of Prof. Gray, since the 
commencement of the present term. The general administration 
and discipline of the school proceed, therefore, precisely as hereto- 
fore ; and all needful arrangements will be made to maintain every 
department at its highest point of éfficiency and success. Parents 
entrusting their daughters to the Seminary may be assured that 
they will be as well cared for, in every respect, as they have ever 
been heretofore. And it is expected that before the close of the 
present school-year such arrangements will be made as will secure 
its permanent establishment in the rank it has held among the 
most valuable institutions of the city. 
. Applications for board or tuition may be addressed to Rev. R. &. 
STORRS, Jr.; and catalogues, containing all requisite information, 
will be promptly forwarded to any whe thus apply for them. 
March 28, 1860. 


Prof. N. H. Griffin 
Will reopen his Private School for boys, May 17th. Enquire of 
ABRAHAM R. VAN NEST, 50 Warren street, 
R. W. TOWNSEND, Esq., 140 Broadway. 











Rockland Female Institute, 
AT NYACK, OY, THE HUDSON, 


We beg Icave to call your attention to some of the advantages 
which our institution offers to young ladies desiring a pleas- 
ant home and the opportunity of acquiring a thorough and finished 
education. 

The Institution is located on the West bank of the Hudson, twen- 
ty-five miles from New York, and is accessible by railroad and 
steamboat from the city or any part of the country. The situation 
is ono of the finest that even the Hudson can boast, and commands, 
in every direction, a view of mountain, valley, and river scenery 
of the rarest grandeur and beauty. The healthfulness of the cli- 
mete is probably unequalled by that of any other part of the 
country. 

The edifice is a fine, modern brick structure, furnished with 
taste and elegance, and has ample accommotiations for one hun- 
dred boarders. It is lighted with gas, heated by furnaces, thor- 
oughly ventilated, and supplied throughout with pure water from 
& mountain spring. The grounds are extensive, embracing ten 
acres, and furnish every facility for recreation in the open air. 
The river, to the shore of which the grounds extend, has a fine 
beach, and a bath-house, with commodious dressing-rooms, has 
— — that pupils may enjoy the benefits of salt-water 

a . 

The course of study is full and systematic, embracing three de- 
partments : Preparatory, Academic, and Collegiate, and comprises, 
it is believed, all the branches, both practical and ornamental 
which young ladies will find it desirab!e to pursue. Instrumental 
and Vocal Music receive especial attention. The French language 
is taught by a lady who was for many years a teacher in a female 
seminary in France. 

The social organization of the school constitutes one of its chief 
excellencies. The Principals, and all the faculty, reside in the 
same building, and sit at the same table, with the pupils—an ar- 
rangement which contributes largely to the formation of correct 
social habits, and to the cultivation of refinement and elegance of 
manners. 

In order to secure the healthful and symmetrical development 
of the body, a systematic course of physical training has been 
adopted, and has resulted in the marked improvement of many of 
the young ladies. Carriages and fine saddle-horses are furnished for 
those who wish to ride, and other out-door recreations are en- 
couraged and liberally provided for. 

The Summer term will commence April 18th.’ All bills are pay- 
-able quarterly in advance, at the Institute. 

Persons desiring further information will please send for our an- 
nual catalogue. Applications for admission should be addressed 
to D. & C, F. MANSFIELD, 

Principals. 





Young Ladies’ Institute, 


A Select Family Boarding and Day School, 
AUBURN, N. Y. 


This Institution assumes to meet the wants of Parents who desire 
their daughters to receive a thorough and accomplished education, 
» connection with the influences and enjoyments of a Christian 

ome. 

A strictly limited number of Young Ladies enjoy superior ac- 
commodations, and all the regulations and appointments have 
reference to the promotion of seund health, and the most careful 
social and moral culture. Circulars can be ebtained at the office of 
the Evanceust, of Ivison & Phinney, Publishers, or on applica- 


tion to M. L. BROWNE, Principal, 
Rap The Summer Quarter commences April 16th. 


Auburn, March 22d, 1860, e 


Julius A. Fay’s Boarding School for Boys, 
ELIZABETH, N. J. 


The Summer session of this school will open on the 7th of May. 
Further information and circulars can be obtained at this office. 





* 


$120 COOPERSTOWN SEMINARY, 
PER YEAR. At Cooperstown, N.Y, 
The birth-place of Cooper, tho great American novelist—unsur- 
passed in all its appointments. For both sexes. Summer term be- 
gins May 11th, 1860. R. C. FLACK, A.B., Principal. 


Pompey Academy. 


A permanent teacher for the above institution is wanted about 
the first of May next. One with some experience and a family 
would be preferred. Address, 8. P. HAYDEN. 

Pompey, March 30th, 1860. 








The Great Benefactor of the Household. 


P. P. STEWART’S 


FUEL-SAVING AND COMFORT-PRODUCING 
Summer and Winter Air-Tight 


COOKING STOVE, 


FOR-WOOD OR COAL. 
Improved in 1859 with New and Fxtra Large Flues. 








The following is a brief summary of the peculiarities of 
THE STEWART STOVE : 
Ist. DuRabusry.—It has been in instances 
icteoame een in use, in many ins , frcm 15 


2d. Capacrry FoR Work.—AW cu: 


on at the same time. In evidence of w ean 


th wit coteeion we 
of four 


-allude to the fact that on each of several 
a ul a occasions, a barrel 


into bread with a single fire. 

3d. Economy In Furt.—So perfect in its construction, that is 
cost may be saved in fuel, in from 2 to 3 years. 

4th. It does work ly and well, and 

ted at Fm yy a cng me Tanibted ihe. Iatchen, 
without interference with the cooking. 
THE STEWART STOVE 


pase most perfect ventilated Oven of any Stove now manufac- 
ured. ° 


THE STEWART STOVE 
Supplies hot water for bathing purposes, more eConomically than 


any range. 
THE STEWART STOVE 
Is furnished by all agents on a trial of three months. 


THE STEWART STOVE 


Is sold in all the principal Cities and Towns in the Union. Small 
are te Pamphlets sent free by mail, on application to the man- 
ufacturers. 


FULLER, WARREN & CO., 


TROY,N. Y., 
And sold by 
J. Q. A. BUTLER, 


No. 213 Water street, New, York, 
G. W. Walker, 15 Union street, Boston ; C, Metz, Chi ; 8. 
Locke, New Orleans ;¢. Ellsworth & Co. * Mobile, Ala.; ‘Marl 4 
Neff, Wilmington, N.'C.; E. Delamy, Norfolk, Va.: J. F. Pleis & 
Son, Philadelphia, Pa.; W. J. McElroy, Macon, Ga.; Buckmaster & 
Derry, Augusta, Ga. 


TO HOUSEKEEPERS. 
THE REPUTATION OF THE 
ECONOMIST COOKING STOVE 


is firmly established. It is extensively sold in nearly every State 
and Territory. It combines more good qualities than any other 
Stove. Those with the 


SAND OVENS 


are taking the lead of everything ; nothing but a brick oven can 
begin to equal the uniformity and perfection of their baking. 

We have lately added many improvements to these Stoves, 
among others, 


TREADWELL’S VENTILATOR, 


in the use of which the fire, and also the temperature of the Oyen, 
are under perfect control, and at the same time the apartment can 
be thoroughly ventilated. 


$ . . 
Treadwell’s Gauze Gridiron. 
All kinds of meat and fish can be broiled on this in great perfec- 
tion, either over a coal or smoking wood fire, without the least 
taint of smoke or bitterness, and without the escape of smoke or 
fumes into the room. 
These are two great results. 


BURNING THE GASSES. 


Bya simple and durable arrangement we aré able to consume a 
large portion of the gasses in the coal, thus obtaining at least a 
quarter more heat, and also a more active fire. 

These, and other improvements, make the ECONOMIST the best 
Stove in the world. 


W. & J. Treadwell, Perry & Norton, 


ALBANY, N. ¥. 


ROMAN EYE BALSAM, 
For Diseases of the Eye and Eyelids, 


There are many persons who would rather suffer from pain and 
disease through life, than credit or try the efficacy of any new 
medical discovery. All such had 


BETTER NOT READ THIS, 


but to all reasonable persons this preparation is recommended as a 
most safe and effectual cure for inflammation or soreness of the 
Eye or Eyelids, caused either by teo close application to minute 
objects, scrofulous habit, exposure to cold, blows, contusions, or 
irritation from any extraneous body under the eyelids, It is re- 
markably soothing in its effect,and has cured thousands, wha 
would otherwise have lost their sight. 

Prepared and sold by A. B. & D. SANDS, Druggists, 100 Fulton, 
street, New York. 

For sale also by druggists generally. 


SPALDING’S PREPARED GLUE, 
USEFUL IN EVERY HOUSE-SAVE THE PIECES. 











e 
From the New York Daily Tribune. 

PREPARED GLUE.—Little conveniences for general family use are 
often of more value than what are called ‘great inventions.’? 
There’ is no housekeeper that has not been often annoyed by 
squeaky, rickety chairs, sofas, tables, &c., which have become so 
by the joints, where they are put tegether, becoming shrunken and 
loose, and so long as furniture is left in this condition there is con- 
stant danger of a general smash-up. And again, such accidents as 
breakage of furniture do occasionally occur “ in the best regulated 
families.’’ Toremedy the’annoyance and perplexity occasioned by 
these troubles, we keep in the house a small quantity of Prepared 
Glue, which can be applied to the affected parts by any person of 
ordinary skill, with much less trouble than sending the article toa 
cabinet-maker, to say*nothing of the saving of expense. The kind 
we use is labeled ‘‘ Spalding’s Celebrated Prepared Giue—ugeful in 
every family ;” and as we have found it a valuable addition to our 
cabinet of “ little conveniences,’’ we fully concur in the sentiment 


of the label. 
Manufactured by H. C. SPALDING & CO., 
No 48 Cedar street, New York. 





Astounding Disclosures, 


DR. HIRAM COX’S TRACT. $2 a thousand. 
DR. MARSH’S TEMPERANCE SPEAKER. 2% cents. 
BAND OF HOPE MELODIES. $5 a hundred. 


For sale at American Temperance Union, No. 10 Park Bank. 





A BELL, or a cheap Church, Academy, School " 
Fire-Alarm, Nursery, Cemetery, or Factory Bells, costing onm- 
THIRD as much as usually charged for brass aunpeniiens tie a 
rich, sonorous, yet mellow tone. Fully warranted for twelve 
months. See our price list, 1700 Ib. bells, including hangings $175; 
1200 Ib., $150; 825 Ib., $100; 650 lb. $75; 460 Ibs., $55; 300 Ib. , 85; 
smaller sizes, 50 lbs. to 200 ibs., $6 to $25. Delivered to transpor- 
tation Company on receipt of price, marked any address. 

M. C. CHADWICK & CO. 

17 Spruce street, New York. 


WHEELER & WILSON’S 


SEWING MACHINE. 
Who Writes for it? 


SEND FOR A CIRCULAR AND SEE. 
Office 505 Broadway, New York. 


F.C. KEMPTON, 
Manufacturer of 
’ Fine Shirts to Order, from Measure, 
Successor to 
JOHN M. DAVIES & CO.; 
106 William street, corner of John. 


N ORTH RIVER AGRICULTURAL WARE- 
HOUSE AND STORE, 


60 Courtlandt Street, New York City. 


Farmers and Dealers will find it to their advantage to give us a 
call before purchasing their . . 


IMPLEMENTS OR FERTILIZERS. 
Our motto has ever been, and still is, to furnish the BEST ARTI- 
CLES at the LOWEST PRICES. os 
Our IMPLEMENTS are of the most improved patterns. Our 


GARDEN AND FIELD SEEDS 


Are selected from RELIABLE GROWERS. 

Our stock of FERTILIZERS comprises the following : 
No. 1 Peruvian Guano, warranted pure. 
+ Hoyts’ Superp’ hate of Lime, the best in the market. 
Poudrette, manufactured by the Lodi Manufacturing Company. 
Blood and Wool Manure, $25 per ton. 
Bone Sawings, Turnings, and Ground Bone. 
Land Plaster, &c. 

We will furnish Dgaters with any of the above Fertilizers in 
quantities to suit, at the lowest rates. 

GRIFFING, BROTHERS & ©O., Proprietors. 














THE POLAR REFRIGERATOR, 


Filter and Water Cooler Combined, 
Involving Important Principles Never Before Attained, 


Which enables Meats, Fish, Milk, 
Vegetables, &c. to be kept longer, 
dryer, and colder, with lesg ice 
than can be done with any other 
| Refrigerator in use. 


35 The highest premiums were 
= awarded this Refrigerator by the 
American Institute, New York, 





Charleston, 8. C., Lancaster, Pa.” 
Baltimore, Md., and New York 
State Fairs, 1859. 
BARTLETT & LESLEY, Manufacturers, 
Wholesale and Retail Dealers in 


Refrigerators, Furnaces, yw Heaters, Registers, Ventilators, 
Cast Ceme Urns, Garden Vases, Rotating Ash Sifters, Con- 
densi Java Coffee Pots, and Hotel Coffee Boilers, 








P TERM OPENS April 13. Four- 
$40 BOARD “tnd ps teen Instructors. Ladies desir- 
14 weeks at HUDSON RIVER furnished places. 


Claverack, Colum! me rite fora 
» Columbia | Nev. A. FLACK, Principal. 


county, N. Y. 
WA 


Roms AGENTS dey ihane aateed 
GEORGE F. TUTTLE, 
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JUS suvosxea 


12% Grand street "New York. 


‘ 


$1 ; Sent free b t. 
gor SLE AT ALL DRUGGISTS. 
Z ‘ 


J. R. HARRINGTON, Agents 


No. 100 Nassau street, New York, 


No. 426 Broadway, New York. 





Ft OS ‘an Dosen NANT REET 
ORGANS, and ‘all ‘kinds of MUSICAL . 
MUSIC, MUSIC BOOKS, and all kinds of Musical at 
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Set up ‘Phiy’standard, ‘Lord, that.we, 
That claim heavenly birth, | 
march ee to smite the lies 
ite , thou Word of God, 
4 rep ne eel testtretion: 
To the last strife with death and hell 
Lead Thy great army on. 
“Kh! would we join that blest arriy, 
And follow, in the might 
Of Him, the Faithful and the True, 
In raiment clean and white. 


We fight for Truth, we fight for God, 
Poor slaves of lies and sin; 

He who would fight for Thee on earth 
Must first be érue within. 


Then, God of Truth, for whom we long, 
Siam yee sale bene ame peeye; 
Do Thine old battle in our hearts, 
And slay the falsehood there. 
Thou sword which from His mouth, 
Smite these false hearts in twain ; 
Here burn, thou never-dying fire, 
Fall on, thou fiery rain! 


Still smite! still burn! till nought is left, 
But God's own truth and love ; 

Then, as morning dew comes down, 
Rest on us from aboye. 


Yea, come ! then, tried as in the fire, 
From every lie set free, . 
perfect truth shall dwell in us, 
d we shalllive in Thee. _ 
ee z 


~ Religions Reading. 


{For Tax EvancEuisr. } 
THE “QUESTION FOR THE CHURCHES” 
Considered from Another Point of View. _ 

Messrs. Editors :—I noticed an article in a 
late Evancetist taken from the Religious Herald 
of Hartford, from the pen of Rev. Samuel Spring, 
D.D., of East Hartford, Conn. The article is writ- 
ten té'answer the inquiry, “ What shall be done 
With members of the Church who feel that they are 
not Christians, but who have committed no im- 
morality, and no offence against order or disci- 
pline?” This is a question which I presume has 
engaged the attention—to some extent, at least, 
—of.every pastor and church session in the land. 
Tconsider it to be a very importaht one, and 
well worthy the serious thought and fraternal 
discussion of those whom God in His Providence 
has made overseers of His flock. It is one which 
I have very "frequently considered myself; and 
with all deference to the name and position of 
Dr. Spring, I must say that I can but dissent 
from the views which he has presented in that 
article. The question was plainly stated in the 
commencement of the article, and his further re- 
marks leave no doubt in regard to the class of 
persons intended. They are those who once 
* thought they were the children of God, and 
whose supposed religious experience led the 
session to conclude that they were really of 
Christ, but who, after they have been connected 
with the Church awhile, find that they are noth- 
ing but stony ground hearers. “In time of 
temptation they fall away.” ‘They have com- 
mitted no immorality and. no offence against or- 
der and discipline.” But “they feel like in- 
traders into Christ’s fold.” They are sensible 
that they are not in their place. “The ties which 
bind them to the Church . are chains 
and fetters that gall and irritate them. . 
in their perplexity and sorrow they look out for 
some way of escape from these rashly assumed 
vows,” &c. ‘“ We recomrffend,” the writer says, 
*to.all members of churches thus unhappily sit- 
uated, respectfully to apply for a release from 
their covenant obligations.” - ° ; 

’ Now it seems to me that here is a misunder- 
standing of the nature of the covenant we as- 
sume when we connect ourselves with the visible 
Church of Christ, or a manner of expression 
which would naturally mislead others. No 
church session can release any man from his 
“covenant obligations.” When ‘persons take 
upen themselves the obligations of any church 
covenant I ever saw, of our order, they evident- 
ly “open their mouths to the Lord,” and cannot 
goback. In the manual of the First Presby- 
terian church of Auburn, N. Y.,. after the as- 
@ent to the confession of faith and covenant of 
the Church, the pastor addresses the new mem- 
ber in these words : “ You have entered into en- 
gagements not only lasting as life, but ‘also en- 
during as eternity. From the- holy 
and reasonable obligations which you have now 
recognized you can never be absolved.” Another 
church covenant before me reads like this : 
You deliberately and forever dedicate yourself 
and all you have to God in Christ.” Another 
still: ““You do solemnly devote all your facul- 
ties, powers, and possessions to the service and 
glory of your Maker, covenanting that you will 
be the Lord’s forever.” Then in the address 
following I find these words : “‘ Let it never be 
forgotten that you have come under obligations 
from which you cannot escape; you can never 
withdraw from the covenant which has now been 
confirmed. Wherever you go these vows will be 
with you. They will fallow you to the bar of 
God, and will abide with you forever.” 

I might give extracts from other church cove- 
nants here before me. They are the same in 
spirit. These show what I. have ever supposed 
to be true, that no session can, from the nature 
of the covenant assumed, release any one from 
its obligations. Therefore when a member comes 
tous and wishes to be released from his “.cove- 
nant obligations” (as a beloved member of our 
Church did a few weeks ago), we tell him, 
‘‘ My dear brother, we cannot do it ; it is out of 
our power. It is a matter between you and the 
Lord. To be sure, we might erase your name 
from the roll of the church membership, but this 

would not gelease you one whit from your cove- 
nant with your God.”. And I should very much 
hate to see the day when members of our Church 
could feel gssured that by a simple request, “re- 
spectially” made, they could be released from 
their “covenant obligations.” It seems to me 
that it would make church membership a small 
matter, and covenant vows a little affair. I 
would.;the: rather hold’ a°maw iy .bid solemn 
promise to God, and use it the same as T would 
infant be in making it the ground of hn 
presents © stronger ground for such an appeal to 
¥f the question were asked me then, “ What 

















shall we do with such persons?” I would an- 

1. Bring them to repentance, if possible. 
Show them what obligations rest upon them 
from the very covenant which they have volun- 
tarily taken upon themselves. I would.‘ recom- 
mend,” therefore, “to all members of churches 
thus unhappily situated, to repent and do their 
first works.” And this would be the first thing 
and the last—the sum and substance of what I 
would “recommend” to them. But suppose 
they do not, then 
2. I would say “ Wait/ dig aboat him,” and 
see if he do not bearfruit. I-would do as the 
Lord. of. the vineyard did. He waited three 
years, and then, at the solicitation of the owner 
of the vineyard, we infer, granted still more time 
for the trial. 

In short, I find in the Bible no warrant for an 
excommunication or a cutting off in any way of 
the class referred to. We read, “If thy brother 
shall trespass against thee, go and tell him his 
fault between thee and him alone.” This is the 
first step. But this class of persons have com- 
mitted no faults, no trespass. I see no warrant 
from the Great Head of the Church for con- 
sidering such an one “as a heathen man and a 
publican.” 

Again, I see not how a separation from the 
Church will be of any benefit to such members. 
A continuance in the Church will not confirm 
false hopes in them, for “they feel like intruders 
into Christ’s fold.” They are of that intelligent 
class that do not believe that the ordinances of 
the -Lord’s house are, in themselves, considered 
of any saving benefit. Were it otherwise, they 
would not wish to be released. It can be-no in- 
jury to them then, but.will be a continual re- 
straint. 

Then again, if in their outward deportment 
they are correct, and do not expose themselves 
to the censure of neglecting the ordinances of 
the Church, I see not how the smal! proportion 
of such members which we find in our Church 
can do much to weaken her moral! power or to 
hinder her usefulness. But if there should be 
churches that felt that such members were a 
dead weight upon them, and a clog to the wheels 
of Zion, and ‘a separation were considered ad- 
visable, let there be a regular process of disci- 
pline, I would say, with a kind, plain statement 
of the fact that the member was suspended from 
the Church, not for immorality or want of 
worldly integrity in any way, but because of 
evidence of, or a confession of, a want of regen- 
eration, or conversion. I see no reason why 
such, if-cut off in this way, need be made to feel 
that they were ejected “from the Church with 
violence,” and pursued with a “‘ reproachfal male- 
diction.” 

This is an important question, and here are 
important principles involved. We who are pas- 
tors should act carefully, and be sure that we are 
relieved from “ perplexity” or “‘embarrassment” 
in such cases in a way which will not detract 
from the sacredness of “ covenant obligations.” 
I should very much regret to see the members of 
our Church uniting and withdrawing again, as 
they wish, as our Methodist brethren do from 
their classes. I should hate to see anything like 
an approximation, to such a state of things. I 
have been glad many times that I could tell my 
people, and could tell the backslider, and could 
tell the discouraged brother too, “‘ You have en- 
tered into a covenant with the Lord, and no be- 
ing but He can possibly release you.” 


Dd. F. J, 


__ oe 
{For Tae EvancEust.] 
THE LATE DR. PENNEY, OF ROCHESTER. 


Permit me, Messrs. Editors, after having fol- 
lowed to the grave the remains of one who was 
very dear to me, to offer through your columns 
a short tribute to his memory. 


The Rev. Josep Penney, D.D., was born in 
the parish of Drumgooland, County Down, Ire- 
land, on the 12th of August, 1793, of pious 
parents, who attended carefully to his religious 
education. In his youth he made rapid progress 
in his studies, and soon laid the foundation for 
that accurate and extensive erudition wich dis- 


tinguished him in after life. When he had gained 


a fair knowledge of the classics and mathemat- 
ics, he became, whilst a mere youth, a successful 
instructor of others, and by alternations of teach- 
ing and private study, soon urged his way into 
a high rank of scholarship. At an early day he 
was admitted as a student into Trinity College, 
Dublin, and won such favor there that he was 
offered the most flattering inducements to join 
the Established Church of Ireland. But attach- 
ment to the religion of his fathers (the ante- 
Burgher) prevented his embracing these offers, 
and thus securing a distinction which at that 
time would have chimed well with the pride of 
an ambitious heart. He finished his University 
education at Glasgow, in the Spring of 1813, and 
prepared to study for the ministry in the Theo- 
logical Seminary of the Secession Church. 

He was licensed. to ‘preach by the Burgher 
Seceding Presbytery of Down, in the Spring of 
1819, and in May of the same year sailed for 
New York, with his fellow student and friend, 
Rev. John Mulligan, with whom for two years 
he was engaged successfully in teaching in Eras- 
mus Hall, at Flushing, Long Island. But he 
was not contented with this limited sphere of 
usefulness, being desirous of devoting himself 
wholly to the preaching of the Gospel. Accord- 
ingly, jn the Spring of 1821, he applied for and 
received ordination from his Presbytery at New- 
burg, and on the 13th of December, received 
and accepted a call to the First Presbyterian 
church of Rochester, N. Y. In May, 1822, he 
married Margaret Sterling, of New York, in 
whose father’s ship he came to this country, and 
for ten years was the useful, honored, and suc- 
cessful pastor of a beloved flock, from which 
sprang successively, during his ministry there, 
the Second and Third churches, in all of which, 
from time to time, both then and- since, there 
have been many and signal tokens of the favor 
of God, in the revival of His people and the con- 
version of a multitude of souls. 

In 1882, with the hope of regaining his health, 
which was not good, he resigned his pastorate 
and accepted a call from the First church of 
on, Mase., where he remained until 
1835, when he was invited to the Presidency of 
Hamilton College, a post which he retained with 





honor until 1839. After his.resignation he west 
to New York and devoted himself to the educa- 
tion of his family and those literary pursuits 
which he loved, whilst at the same time he stood 
near his aged father-in-law, who in his declining 
health needed such sympathy as only such chil- 
dren could bestow. After the death of his fa- 
ther-in-law he took charge of a church at Nyack, 
on the North River, and in 1847 went to Grand 
Rapids, Michigan, for the purpose of giving to 
his growing family the advantages of a new com- 
munity, with whose interests they might identify 
themselves more perfectly. Here, his disease, 
the palsey, began to develop itself so as to give 
alarm to his friends. It was necessary that he 
should give up his Western home. He returned 
to Nyack, thence to New York, and when it be- 
came evident that he must fall a victim to that 
most distressing disease, he removed to Roches- 
ter, the home of his most cherished pastoral re- 
lations and friendships, there to spend the rem- 
nant of his days amongst those he loved, and 
who loved him to the end. 

After years of suffering such as seldom falls to 
the lot of any man, he was afflicted still further 
in the loss of his beloved wife, whose gentle, 
cheerful, constant ministrations had soothed him 
day and night in his distress, and whose pres- 
ence seemed almost necessary for his existence. 
After her death he lingered and suffered until 
the 22d of March, when he too followed, a won- 
derful example of patient, uncomplaining and pro- 
tracted suffering. His remains, on the next 
Sabbath, rested for a short time before the pulpit 
of the church where he had formerly ministered, 
whilst the mourning crowd listened to an appro- 
priate funeral sermon by the Rev. Dr. McIlvaine, 
after which we bore him to the gave, and buried 
him out of our sight. 

The pen of friendship would require a volume, 
instead of a few paragraphs of a newspaper, to 
set forth adequately the virtues of this estimable 
man. I must, however, be content to notice a 
few only of those mental and moral traits which 
were known more especially to those who enjoy- 
ed his unreserved confidence. His mental char- 
acteristics were, keen logical acumen, a good 
memory, a comprehensive power of generaliza- 
tion, a quick understanding of the true relations 
of things, by which sophisms in reasoning were 
instantly detected, and every subject of knowl- 
edge that came into his possession was at once 
assigned to its place and relations to other 
things, so as to require no future change in its 
position or the estimate of its nature and impor 
tance. It was for this reason that in early life 
as well as in later years he had ,a mind of his 
own; and some, who could neither turn him nor 
understand his reason for firmness, did not give 
him credit for true decision of character which is 
always reasonable but never obstinate. 

With such a mind, active, accute, and.compre- 
hensive, he amassed an amount of knowledge in 
every department of science, literature, and* the 
arts, that made him always the welcome compan- 
ion if not the instructor of those who occupied 
the first rank in their several vocations. 

The ministry of reconciliation was his chosen 
work ; next to that in importance he regarded 
the instruction of young men, and he was dili- 
gent in his work. In his hours of relaxation, a 
mathematical problem, a scientific principle in 
some new connection, or an ingenious mathe- 
matical contrivance which he could always exe- 
cute with consummate skill, constituted a never- 
failing source of amusement to himself, and in- 
struction to any who might be so happy as to 
share his intimacy at such hours. Few men in 
the world have made such attainments in every 
department of knowledge as had our departed 
friend. 

- In social life he was genial, charitable, con- 
stant, and eminently forbearing. His friend- 
ships were lifelong. And it was only necessary 
that an enemy should be thrown into such dis- 
tress as to estimate the value of efficient help to 
bring him at once to his side where, with a mo- 
ther’s kindness, he would minister to his wants, 
win his heart, and ever after retain his love. 

A remarkable trait of his character was found 
in his abhorrence of backbiting. Supposed in- 
jury at the hand of an absent one is too often the 
occasion of speaking evil of him in his absence. 
This Dr. Penney never could willingly do. You 
might be in his company for weeks together in 
the most confidential intercourse, and though the 
neighborhood might at the same time ring with 
indignation against some one who had slandered 
him or abused his confidence, not one word on 
the subject would you hear from his lips unless in 
answer toa direct question asking information, 
and even then the kindness of his heart would 
be manifest in the tone of sadness or apology 
with which he mentioned facts to which he was 
always a reluctant witness. 

His character as a Christian was symmetrical 
and consistent. His pastoral relations were 
characterized with a deep-toned sympathy, be- 
tween him and his flock ; in their joys and sorrows, 
he was alwaysa valued and welcome participant. 
During his pastorate in Rochester especially, the 
neighboring churches found in him an invaluable 
friend. He was known as the peace-maker, was 
sent for far and near, to heal divisions, and no 
one seemed to succeed so well as he in restoring” 
peace. A church whose difficulties he could not 
reconcile when made umpire, might well be re- 
garded as incorrigeable. One of the sublimest 
moral-spectacles ever witnessed in Western New 
York, (and that too of not unfrequent occurrence), 
was an audience of conflicting elements surround- 
ing Joseph Penney and hanging upon his lips, 
whilst he hurled upon them reproof, rebuke, and 
exhortation, replete with such unction and such 
power, that those Who came prepared for conten- 
tion retired abashed, and in peace, if not in pen- 
itence. In the memorable convulsion of the 
churches consequent on the Excinding Act of 
the General Assembly, whilst he condemned that 
Act and walked with those who suffered under it, 
he refused to join in some of the demonstrations 
proposed, as being too retaliatory. And, whilst 
many urged him to do and say more than he did, 
they could not fail to trace his reluctance to 


‘comply with their wishes to that love of Peace, 


which had distinguished him in all the walks of 
life. 

In closing this imperfect sketch, we may safely 
apply te him, that remarkable language in the 
Apocalypse, “ Blessed are the dead that die in 


x 


the Lord ; yea, saith the Spirit, they do rest from 
their labors and their works do follow them.” 


W. F.C. 

Geneva, N. Y., April 1st, 1860. 
-_—o—__—- F 
(For Tae Evancrust.] 


LEAVES FROM AN OLD MAN’S PORTFOLIO. 
NO. X. 


[CONCLUDED FROM Last WEEK. ] 
Morning in the Woods—A Lonely Breairfast. 

When I awoke a heavy cloud was-resting on 
my encampment ; but night had left, and morn- 
ing gleamed through its misty shroud. My 
blanket was drenched with its vapor. My sleep 
had been dreamless. The brands of my fire lay 
as if sleeping, with their charred ends in the em- 
bers. I laid them together, and my firé awoke 
to cheer 'me. Be assured, gentle reader, that in 
a dismal night in the wilderness, a good fire is 
pleasant company. I had rather be alone with 
a good fire on such a night than in company with 
a dozen men without it. At breakfast, the well- 
spread, well-surrounded social board might be re- 
membered ; but wild rice boiled the preceding 
night, taken spoonful by spoonful from the kettle 
in which it was boiled, and eaten by a lone mor- 
tal sitting upon his blanket, with a tree behind 
him, his fire before him, and the kettle between 
his feet, constitutes the whole picture of the 
morning’s repast. Many a breakfast has been 
made on costlier viands with more of envy, ’mid 
scenes more social, with less contentment. A 
good kettle well filled is good cheer to a hungry 
man, though he is alone. He would rather have 
it and be alone, than be without it in the pres- 
ence of countless riches and a thousand friends. 
For these simple but great comforts of life, my 
kettle and my fire, I gave thanks to the Giver. 
I endeavored to consecrate the ground whereon 
I had slept and the surrounding region to Him. 

: The First Tree Felled. 

I had marked for my first victim a large bass- 
wood, designing to cut it, rive it, and build a 
cabin of the lumber I should make. Ihad mark- 
ed the direction in which it would fall, and made 
my bed within a few feet of it on the opposite 
side. It was the largest tree I had seen in the 


that unfitted it to stand when the forest around 
had fallen, else I would have spared it for its 
size and age. Before the dawn had brighten- 


terior. It was hollow—a mere shell—the hollow 
extending to every principal branch. One con- 
siderable branch had fallen, opening an entrance 
fora bear if he had chosen to improve it. A 
score of bears and regiments of owls might have 
been accommodated within it. It was probably 
the abode of the owls that serenaded me the 
night previous. I dreamed of no omens, and felt 
no compunctions in conyerting such a home of 
hobgoblins into a dwelling for myself, nor did it 
occur to me whether in such a change it might 
shelter a wiser or a weaker head than had pre- 
viously inhabited it. 
The First Hut Erected. 

I was three days in completing my cabin. i 
made little use of the tree I had felled. Its hide 
had tocghened as its heart had rotted, and it 
was something like splitting the horn of an ox to 
split its shell. I simply opened two lengths and 
mitred them together for sides and ends. The 
gables, roof, and flooring, I made of other ma- 
terials. I stopped the interstices with leaves 
and mud, and covered it with bark and earth. 
I made the fireplace upon the floor in the centre, 
and left the smoke without a conductor to find 
its way out at an opening in the top—a process 
to which, in the wigwams of the Indians, it had 
been accustomed from time immemorial. In my 
hut, however, it seemed perfectly bewildered. It 
did not know what the opening in the top was 
made for, or where it was, and hesitated to go 
out when it found it. It acted as if it thought 
the thing was made for a smokehouse, taking 
this course perhaps to show its contempt of my 
conformity to barbarism. It was willing to do 
for a savage what it wouldn’t do for a civilized 
man. I had no means of building a chimney. 
There were stones a mile distant on the shore of 
the lake that I could_ bring when I should have 
a team to draw them. I must, however, leave 
the humble structure as it is, and tell you some- 
thing about: my 
Explorations—Nature of the Country—Habits of the’ 


Indians—Influence of the Traders—Influence of the 
Army, and Things in General. 


I was to Winter in the cabin I had built, 
build a house for the mission, and clear land for 
the commencement of a farm. Brother Ayer 
was the head of the enterprise, and with one or 
two other hands would probably spend most of 
the Winter with me. We had no provisions on 
which to Winter. We made no dependence up- 
on hunting ; we could get a little wild rice and 
possibly game of the Indians, could bring some 
provisions from Yellow Lake, but hoped to bring 
our main supplies from Fort Snelling—then the 
extreme military outpost of the United States 
on the Mississippi. In company with a half In- 
dian young man by the name of Cornbroth, or 
Hasty Pudding, I started in a canoe for the 
fort, with the joint purpose of obtaining pro- 
visions and ascertaining the feasibility of the 
route for bringing them to the mission. In the 
course of the first day the little stream we were 
ascending meandered through one of the finest 

Wild Rice Fields 
found in that remarkable region. These are lakes 
or swamps of a peculiar character. Swamps con- 
stitute a prominent feature in this central por- 
tion of our continent ; and seeing I have fallen 
into one I will give you a brief description of 
them. The Lily Swamp, the Rice Swamp, the 
White Swamp, the Grass, the Cranberry, the 
Rush, Tamarak, Black Spruce, and Cedar 
Swamps, are names indicating portions of the 
earth’s surface in different stages of transition 
from a lake to an arable plain. 
The Lily Swamp 

is rather a lake, where the Water Lily from a 
bulby root in the soft bottom sends up its slender 
thread-like stem through three, four, and even 
eight feet of water, spreads its broad leaf on the 
surface, and opens its coroneted blossom, strange- 
ly beautiful, to the sun and air. Where these 
grow the depth of the water is said to diminish 
rapidly. Throughout’ Minnesota mapy thousand 
acres of aqueous surface are covered by them, in 
some seasons of the year so densely that the sur- 





region, but there were indications of weakness" 


ed into day I had fairly opened its heartless in- 


face of ‘the water scarcely appears. The beauty 
of their flower may prefigure the richness of the 
soil they are bringing to the air. 
The Rice Swamp 

is also a species of lake, varying in depth from 
three or four inches to as many feet, resting on the 
richest and softest alluvium. The rice stalk varies 
in length from two or three fect to twelve or 
fifteen, according to the depth of the water and 
the soil from which it springs. It resembles the 

wheat stem, though the head is branching, mote 

like the top of Indian corn. The berry when 

fully ripe falls from the stem of its own weight, 

but is enclosed in a husk, from which it is sepa- 

rated only by heating and treading, or pounding. 

It is palatable and nutritious, and bears about 

the same resemblance to the rice in market that 

rye does to wheat, the kernel bein longer and 

of a dark brown. Its growth is entirely spon- 

taneous. The Indians make great use of it, but 

have never lifted a finger to cultivate it. The 

earth in the water where it grows accumulates 

with great rapidity. The amount of straw which 

falls and decays in the water annually is im- 
mense. The Indians gather it by going among 

it with their canoe, bending-the stalk over its 

sides, and beating off the berry with a stick. O# 
course nothing but the seed is taken away, and 

the straw is left to enrich the spot where it grew. 

My impression is that the lily sometimes sup- 
plants the rice. They flourish side by side, but 


not intermingled. 
—_—_—_—_—_———_—- 
{For Tae EvaNnGEusr.] 


AGENTS FOR BENEVOLENT SOCIETIES. 


Under this head, we find a paragraph in the 
Evaneeuist of March 22d, which is very sug- 
gestive, and shows that he who wrote it under- 
stands the subject in all its bearings. It is so 
clear, concise, and pointed, that it should be re- 
printed, and kept before the minds of our pas- 
tors and churches. ‘The presence of Sunday 
soliciting agents has been discontinued in many 
churches. Some churches, however, have not 
properly organized their charities as yet, and of 
course need to be visited and stirred up. The 
various societies have the Press at their com- 
mand, and they should presume every pastor to 
be able and willing to present the claims of all 
according to their relative importance. The 
churches that have dispensed with agents from 
their pulpits, contribute quite as much as before 
to public objects, and have the satisfaction of 
knowing, that so far as they are concerned, no 
portion of their bounty is consumed in agencies.” 

Will the Work be Done without Agents ? 

This is the practical question. It is a ques- 
tion, too, that must be solved by experiments ; 
for however clear the arguments and Scriptural 
proofs, that it is the duty of Pastors and church- 
es to do the work for which collecting agents 
are employed, unless that duty is performed, the 
agency system must continue. Perhaps no one 
will deny that every church ought to assume the 
responsibility, and adopt some systematic plan 
for raising funds, and that every pastor should 
heartily enter into the work as belonging to his 
appropriate duties: 

All, however, are not prepared to dispense at 
once with agents, hecause they see reasons to 
fear that the work will not be done, except by a 
few churches. The Secretaries of some of our 
largest benevolent societies take this view. They 
tell us that their conclusions are based upon ac- 
tual experiments. It is true that many experi- 
ments of the kind have been made, and failed ; 
but this does not prove that other experiments 
may not succeed. Revolutions of this kind, in 
great moral enterprises, as well as in others, are 
effected gradually. One reason why these ex- 
periments have failed, has been a neglect to en- 
list the ministry and churches in them; thus 
failing to secure systematic plans, and a sense of 
responsibility indispensable to success. Agents 
have, for a season, left certain districts unvisited, 
while they cultivated more carefully the rest. 
As a falling off in contributions was the usual 
result, facts seemed to favor the view that agents 
must be continued. 

Many churches, too, in their efforts to raise 
funds without agents, have been discouraged by 
opposition. Their motives have been questioned, 
and agents have frequently expressed their dis- 
satisfaction at being excluded ; whereas, they 
should have rejoiced in every successful attempt, 
and encouraged such churches to go forward in 
the good work. 

Some of our benevolent societies, however, are 
now making experiments, which, as they pro- 
gress, lead many who have been doubtful, to be- 
lieve that the way is fast being prepared for dis- 
pensing with the agency system altogether. 
Some of our agents are boldly proclaiming that 
these experiments, like previous ones, will prove 
failures—that the American Sunday School 
Union, and the Old School Presbyterian Boards 
will soon be compelled to call to their aid again 
the agency system. I recently heard one of our 
best agents state, ina meeting of Presbytery, 
that these Societies and Boards were already 
employing their Missionaries, and had appointed 
extra Secretaries to act as agents under another 
name. And, to make it ‘appear that the church- 
es were doing the work, they would present the 
case and take a collection, but get the pastor to 
forward the amount to headquarters. It is high. 
ly important that the facts in these cases should 
be known, for, if the experiments now being 
made, are likely to prove unsuccessful, it will 
tend to discourage like efforts. On the other 
hand, if they demonstrate that as much money 
can be realized without agents as with them, 
our churches will not long tolerate the system. 

I presume that the testimony of the Secreta- 
ries of the American Sunday School Union, and 
of the Old School Boards, will be satisfactory to 
most minds. ; 

In reply to a note of inquiry, particularly with 
reference to the question whether the Secretaries 
act as collecting agents, Mr. Lowrie, of the Old 
School Presbyterian. Board for Foreign Missions 
says, under date of Jan. 21st, 1860: ‘“ We are 
well satisfied, thus far, with the working of our 
plans, without collecting agents. Our receipts 
have steadily increased. We would greatly re- 
gret to have to go back to the old plan. 

“ As to having three Secretaries—-if you will 
remember that the American Board has four ; 





or if you will keep in view the fact, that we ren- 


der but little service of the kind referred to, you 
will conclude there must..be other. reasons for 
having so many. I will send to your address an 
article which I wrote some months since (but 
not with reference to the subject of your inqni- 
ry), from which you will see, in some degree, 
why So many are required in superintending the 
Foreign Missionary work.” 

Mr. Westbrook, Secretary of the American 
Sunday School Union, writes; under the same 
date : “So far from finding, as it ig alleged, that 
we cannot raise money without collecting agents, 
our experience is just to the contrary, Up to 


the result of our experiment, and we have no 
idea of abandoning our present policy.. Our 
forthcoming Annual Report will show that we 
have had more money in our hands, the present 
year for benevolent purposes, than we ever had 
left after paying a corps of collecting agents. 
Qur Board could not be induced, at the present 
time, to entertain for a single moment, a propo- 
sition to go back to the old plan. 

“Very few of our Missionaries ever make: any 
collections, for the reason that they are mostly 
employed in destitute fields, where it is impossi- 
pbi~ to eqllact money. 

“One of the most serious Obtctaoks in the 
way of the success of our present policy, is the 
interference of agents employed dy other institu- 
tions.” 


What System shall we have in doing the Work of 
the Agents ? 


It must ‘depend mainly on individual pastors 
and churches. Each church should have a plan ; 
but let it be as simple as possible. Some may 
do well with collectors appointed for each neigh- 
borhood, to visit families during the week after 
the subject has been presented on the Sabbath 
by the pastor. . 

My method is as follows: let the session or 
church designate the objects to which they wish 
to contribute during the year, and specify a Sab- 
bath on which a collection shall be taken. This 
is simple and systematic. I have found it to 
work admirably. 

But as many of our pastors and churches are not 
awake to the importance of this subject, it seems 
desirable that our Presbyteries should take some 
action, and adopt some system to recommend to 
the churches. 

While they leave those churches, disposed to 
exclude agents altogether, to do the whole work, 
let them, as an experiment, select some one 
cause, and recommend all their churches to as- 
sume the responsibility of raising funds for that 
object, for one year. 

Let a time be specified when these collections 
shall be made, and a suitable person appointed 
to remind the churches or pastors before the 
time arrives. Something of this kind is necessa- 
ry until all the churches get into the habit of 
doing the work of agents. At the end of 
the year, if successful, Presbytery might re- 
commend other objects, and thus gradually 
do away with the necessity of the agents 
at all. If unsuccessful, the agents could be 
called in again, while the operations of only 
one Society would be affected. As we co 
operate with voluntary societies, these experi- 
ments should be made, so far as possible, in har- 
mony with the agents. 

That our Presbyteries should take some action 
to encourage those pastors and churches already 
engaged in the work, and to enlist others, must 
be apparent to every one. The want of this is, 
no doubt, one reason why so little has been ac- 
complished hitherto. 

Our pastors and churches of course love the 
agents. We enjoy their visits, and are profited 
by their labors. But if the work can be done 
without them, from ten to thirty thousand dol- 
lars will be saved annually by each of our bene- 
volent societies ; and those brethren, so well 
qualified, may be directly engaged in the appro- 
priate work of the ministry. 

Some-of our most intelligent agents favor the 
new movement, and believe that the time is near 
when pastors and churches will assume the re+ 
sponsibility and do the whole work. 

Let our ecclesiastical bodies engage in the 
good work, but as the problem is not yet solved, 
it would be hazardous to make a. transition at 
once from the old to the new system. A gradu- 
al process as indicated above would, perhaps, be 
the wiser course, and in the end better secure 
the desired object. M. M. W. 


EARLY HISTORY OF THE BIBLE. 


Skeptics have often asserted, With great confi- 
dence, that the early records of the Bible, hav- 
ing been handed down by tradition through 
many geverations, are unreliable. But they have 


provides for its own confirmation, and that the 
longevity of the early patriarchs made them con- 
temporary with many generations, and obviated 
the necessity of frequent narrations. The Prince- 
ton Review has some good remarks on this 
point : 

1. Adam could relate to Enos for six hundred 
and ninety-five years, and Enos to Noah eighty- 
four years. 

2. Adam, during six hundred and five years, 
could discourse it to Cainan, and Cainan could 
discourse it one hundred and seventy-nine years 
to Noah. . 

8. Adam could rehearse it for five hundred 
and thirty-five years to Mahalalgel, who had*two 


Noah. 

. 4, Adam had four hundred and seventy years 
to instruct Jared in these sublime facts, and 
Jared was cotemporary three hundred and sixty- 
six years with Noah. " 

Through these four distinct channels Ngah 
could receive a distinct account from Adam. 

5. Adam lived till Methuselah wa8 two hun- 
dred and forty-three years old—time enough to 
obtain an accurate knowledge of all the facts 
pertaining to thedawn of created existence ; and 
Methuselalr lived six hundred years with Noah 
and one hundred with his three sons, 

And.once more: 6. Adam lived to see La- 
mech, the father of Noah, till he was fifty years 
old, and Lamech lived with Noah five hundred, 
and ninety-five years with Shem, Ham, and Ja- 
phet. Through these six channels the account 
could be brought to the time of the flood. 

All the generations from Adam to the flood 
were 11. Of all these Adam was cotemporary 
with 9, Seth 9, Enos 10, Cainan 10, Enoch 9, 
Methuselah 11, Lamech 11, Noah 8, Shem and 
brothers 4. : : 
Thus there were never wAtemtetine Boal, 
porary . generations from to 
which would give to our lineal descent eighty-one 
channels through which the account might be 
transmitted. 





the present time we are entirely satisfied with | 


overlooked the important fact that the Bible _ 


hundred and twenty-four years to entrust it to — 
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PROCESS OF DIING. __ 


or—a sensation ¢ 
repose. The transition resembles what 
be seen in those lofty mountains, whose sides 
os soy eltcantn in 7 


so-called agony can. neve 
than when the brain is the last to go, and 
mind to the end a_rational cogni- 
ce of the state of the body. Yet persons thus 
situated. commonly attest. that there are few 
‘things in life less painful than the close. “If I 
had strength enongh to hold a pen,” said William 
Hunter, “I would write how easy and delightful 
it isto die.” “If this be dying,” said the niece 
of Newton of Olney, ‘‘it is a pleasant thing to 
die.” The very expression,” adds her uncle, 
“ which another friend of mine made use of on her 
death bed a few years ago.” The same words 
have. so often been uttered under similar circum- 
stances, that we could fill pages with instances 
which are only varied by the name of the speaker. 
“ Tf this. be dying,” said Lady Glenorchy, “it is 
the easiest thing imaginable.” “I thought that 
dying had been more difficult,” said Louis XIV. 
“ I did not suppose it was so sweet to die,” said 
Francis Saurez, the Spanish theologian. An 
agreeable surprise was the prevailing sentiment 
with them all. They expected the stream to ter- 
minate in the dash of the torrent, and they found 
it was losing itself in the gentlest current. The 
who'e of the faculties seem sometimes concentra- 
ted On the placid enjoyment. The day Arthur 
Morphy died he kept repeating from Pope, 
_ 9 Sere Sees 

Nor does the calm partake of the sensitiveness 

of sickness, There was aswell in the sea the day 

ingwood breathed his last upon the element 
which been the scene of his glory. Captain 
Thomas expressed a fear that he was disturbed 
by the tossing ofthe ship. ‘“ No, Thomas,” he 
replied, “‘I am now in a_ state in which nothing 
in this world tan disturb me more. I am dying ; 
and am sure it must be consolatory to you, and 
all who love me, to see how comfortably I am 
coming to my end.” 

A second and common condition of the dying 
ig to be lost to themselves and all around them in 
utter unconsciousness. Countenance and gestures 
might in many cases suggest that however dead 
to the external world, an interior sensibility still 
remained. But we have the evidence of those 
whom disease has left at the eleventh hour, that 
while their supposed sufferings were pitied by 
their friends, existence was a blank. Montaigne, 
when stunned by a fall from his hogse, tore open 
his doublet ; but he was entirely senseless, and 
only knew afterwards what he had done from the 
information of the attendants. The delirium of 
fever is distressing to witness, but the victim 
awakes from it as from a heavy sleep, totally ig- 
norant that he has passed days and nights toss- 
ing wearily and talking wildly. Perceptions 
which had occupied the entire man could hardly 
be obliterated in the instant of recovery ; or, if 
any were inclined to adopt the solution, there is 
yet proof that the callousness is real, in the un- 
flinching manner in which bed-sores are rolled 
upon, that are too tender to bear touching when 
senses are restored. Wherever there is insen- 
sibility, virtual death precedes death itself, and 
to die is to awake in another world. — Religious 
Herald. 


Att 


HOPE. 


Take heart! the waster builds again— 
A charmed life old goodness hath ; 

The tares may perish—but the grain 
Is not for death. 


God works in all things; all obey 
His first propulsion from the night. 
Ho! wake and watch! the world is grey 
With morning light. 
— Whittier. 


THE SEEN AND THE UNSEEN. 


Consider how, with all their pare. —_ ree 
things seen are paltry, passing, the least o: 
things ; and that grandeur and endurance belong 
tothe unseen. The soul is. unseen ; precious 
jewel of immortality, it lies concealed within its 
fragile fleshly casket. Hell and heaven are un- 
seen; the first sinks beneath our sight; the 
second rises high above it. The eternal world is 
unseen; a veil impenetrable hangs before its 
mysteries, hiding them from the keenest eye. 
Death is unseen ; he strikes his blow in the dark. 
The devil is unseen—stealing on us often unsus- 
and always invisible. And as is our dead- 
iest foe, so is our best and trustiest, our heaven- 
ly friend. Jesus is an invisible Saviour ; Jeho- 
vah is an invisible God. 

“No man hath seen God at any time ;” yet 
why should that be turned into a temptation to 
sin? _I think it.should rather minister to con- 
stant watclifulness and holy care. How solemn 
the thought, that an invisible being is ever at our 
side, watching us, recording with rapid pen each 
deed and word, every desire that rises, though it 
a to poop an air bell, every nner 

passes, on an ’s wings. e 
cannot shake off the presence of God ; and when 
doors are shut,and curtains drawn, and all is 
still, and darkest night fills our chamber, as we 
are left alone to the companionship of our 
thoughts, it might keep them pure and holy to 
say, as if we saw two shining eyes looking on us 
ont of the darkness, “Thou, God, seest- me.” 
The world called him mad who imagined that he 
saw God’s eye looking on him out of every star 
in the sky, and every flower of the earth, and 


_»-—@very leaf of the forest,.from the ground he trod 


w pwd Litem! ees ees 
out ¢ gloomy of night. it 
was a blessed and holy : 


Prace.—Peace is better than joy. Joy is an 
anneey goes and always on tiptoe to depart. It 
tires Wears us Out, and yet keeps us ever 
fearing that the next moment it will be gone. 
Peace is not so—it comes more quietly, it stays 
more contentedly, and it never exhausts our 





= Gye Farmer's Departuent 


’ PLANTING TREES. 


and gardens is now repel y 
early completion of whatever desi 
ed to be carried out in 
Spring labor, will ensure 
ter opportunity for the other labors of the farm, 
which are of necessity crowded into a very short 
space of time in the Spring of the year. 

After i distances between the 


| trees intended to be adopted, and having selected 


thrifty young trees—better quite young—better 
very young than a little too old—prepare the 


‘| spot designed for them by digging out in diam- 


eter from five to eight feet, and placing the soil 


| upon one side and the subsoil upon the other, 


ing an excavation of, say two feet. Then 
loosening the bottom earth still deeper‘than the 
excavation and mixing, if possible, some compost 
with it, fill in again with earth or compost of mod- 
erate richness till you have raised the bottom to 
the height proper for the bottom of the tree to 
rest upon, so that it shall, when planted, be 

no d than it was before it was re- 
moved, or but a trifle deeper. Before putting the 
tree into its place, level the-bottom of the pit ; 


then set the tcee and sprinkle over the roots from 
| a watering pot a little water, that the earth may 


adhere to tie roots. W2.t) the spade, dust some 
of the best earth or good compost—not strong— 
over the roots, by taking the earth upon the 
spade, throwing it up above the roots a few inches, 
and breaking its fall upon the roots by the spade ; 
a little ingenuity in the planter will give him an 
insight into the appropriate method, better than 
any description I can give ; the idea is tolet the 
fine earth fall upon the watered roots very gent- 
ly, so as neither to injure or displace them, and 
while this is being done, the delicate roots and 
fibers should be arranged so as to lie horizontal- 
ly and nearly level, as they are gradually cover- 
ed, and as the earth rises higher and higher 
toward the surface. No treading in should be 
done until the space about the tree is filled up, 
and is at least level with the surface—hetter if 
it be delayed till something of a mound is raised 
about the tree—that no danger of injury to the 
roots be incurred by treading ; and then theearth 
should not be stamped in and pounded down, but 
trodden firmly and moderately ; and if the tree 
be small—as it should be when convenient—it 
-will be sufficiently fast to receive no damage 
from winds ; if large, a stake should be driven 
in and the tree tied to it, in which case the stake 
should be large agddriven into the ground very 
firmly, outside the circle: of soil which has been 
loosened, that it may not move ; 4nd the thong 
used to tie the tree to it should be strong, and 
placed round the tree with something under it to 
prevent its cutting the bark. 

Much time is lost in the growth of trees for 
want of loosening the soil in a field in which 
young trees have been set out ; and a great gain 
results from the careful tillage of an orchard, re- 
garding the trees as a crop of vegetables, which 
need attention and culture as much as they, and 
suffer as much as they for want of it—Country 
Gentleman. 





Garpen.—Lima beans, melons and cucum- 
bers should be planted early this month in pots 
under frames, ready to set out as soon as the 
weather is permanently settled, by using small 
boxes, they may be put out in place much ‘ear- 
lier than without. ‘Those who have no hotbeds 
or frames, may turn a sod, grass side down, in a 
shallow box, and then cut the sod with a sharp 
knife in lines two inches apart, and running in 
both directions across the box, thus it will be 
cut in squares ; plant a Lima bean-in each square 
in the manner directed in our article on the 
kitchen garden ; place this box opposite a win 


around the poles when the weather is settled. 
During the latter part of the month attend to 
planting out dablias, and, if required early, use 
hotbeds, propagate by cuttings. All hardy an- 
nuals and biennials should be sowed by May 5th, 
and all those that are tropical by the 15th. 
Anemonies and ranunculus should be shaded 
while in bloom by temporary awning, &c.; when 
done flowering expose and water freely. Tube- 
roses and amaryllis may still be planted. Tie up 
carefully all plants that have heavy heads and 
tender stems, 

Fruit trees need special attention this month. 
Peach trees should be examined carefully, in or- 
der td see if the peach worm is at work. A good 
method of destroying the worm is to pour boiling 
water on the lower part of the trunk near the 
ground. Ifa sufficient quantity be used it will 
cook the worm without injury to the tree ; we 
have frequently tried it, and are well convinced 
that even three gallons of boiling water may be 
so used without injury to each tree. If the 
shortening-in of peach, apricot, and nectarine 
trees, was neglected last month, attend to it this 
month. Manure trees, and recollect that they 
require cultivation. 





Cueap Svusstirure ror Parnt.—Take one 
pound of fresh burnt lime ; and slack it - by dip- 
ping it in water and allowing it to break down 
in the open air. Take four ounces of Burgundy 
pitch, and dissolve it by a gentle heat in twelve 
ounces of linseed oil ; put the newly-slacked 
lime, while hot, into a bucket, and add thereto a 
gallon of skinimed milk in a hot state ; then add 
the mixture of pitch and oil, a little at a time, 
stirring it until it is all thoroughly mixed ; and 
lastly, mix with the whole, six pounds of powder- 
ed whiting. When applying this paint, stir it 
frequently to prevent it settling: This will make 
a dead white ; but whére color is required, it 
may be easily obtained by using with the whit- 
ing, powdered umber, yellow or red ochres, 
chromes, blues, &c., ground in milk, and mixing 
in such colors, and in such quantities as may be 
requisite to produce the tint that is desired. In 
using this milk paint, should it become too thick, 
then 1t might be thinned by adding a little more 
skimmed milk. Sour milk must not be used. 
This, of course, isnot equal to oil paint, but when 
properly applied, it covers the wood evenly and 


applied im Spring or the early part of Summer, 
it will keep good for three years. New wood, 


Thomas, Milwaukee, Wis. 





ern Homestead says : 


the Alpha and Omega of p 
ed at the expense of your farm. 
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t out and it was_ ab 


The season for setting out trees in orchards 
approaching ; and an 
are intend- 

to-this portion of 
more time and bet- 


dow ina warm room, and plant out the squares 


looks neat, and does nof scale off ; and when 


or wood that has not been lately painted, will 
require two coats in the first instance, to give it 
sufficient body, and make it look’ well—T. 


Savine-Manvures.—The editor of the South- 
“Tt should be the object 
of every tiller of the soil to leave his land in good 
condition after the removal of a crop, and, at the 
same time, obtain as remunerating returns as 
possible. ‘This can be done only by husbanding 
all the sources of fertility upon the farm and add- 
ing thereto in every available manner. This is 
ive agriculture. 
Never boast of “a bank account” if it is obtain- 


Sere Fence Posts.—About thirty years 
ago, I, to test the importance of setting posts in 
an inverted position, split two bar posts, side by 
side, out of a chestnut log. They were eight 
feet long, eight inches wide, and three thick. 
One I set butt down, the other top down. At 
the end of ten years, tlie one set in butt down 
was rotted off, and I reset it in the same hole. 
At the end of six years it was rotted off again, 
and I put in a new one; bynes foo 
, when it got split in two, and I to 

fout two-thirds rotted off 


Sixteen years 0, I set six pairs of 
all split out of the butt-cut of the samié white oak 
log. One pair I set butts down, another pair, 
one butt down the other top down, and others 
top down. Four years ago, those set butt down 
were rotted off, and to be replaced by new ones. 
This Summer I had occasion to reset those that 
were set topdown. I found them all sound 
enough to reset. My experiments have convinc- 
ed me that the best way is to set them tops down. 
—Wm. Howe, Genesee Farmer. 


~ 


; THE ADULTERATION OF LIQUORS. 


In his lecture on the adulteration of liquors, at 
the Cooper Institute, Dr. Cox stated: “That in 
five years he had analyzed 2,679 samples of liquors, 
of which he found only 350 pure, 220 of mixed 
liquors ; all the rest were adulterated with sulphuric 
and prussic acids, pepper, grains of Paradise, and 
many of them holding strychnine, stramonium, and 
other poisons. In Philadelphia he made a number 
of examinations of liquors of different kinds— 
brandies, wines, and malt liquors—but did not find 
a single article of pure liquor. In one sample of 
lager bier he found sulphuric acid, alum salt, and 
sulphate of iron. One liquor dealer offered. $500 
if he would discover any adulteration in his liquor, 
of which he said he had $30,000 worth in bond. 
‘Phe Doctor analyzed it, and! found it not to be as 
it purported, brandy, but whiskey,rot-gut whiskey, 
nitric ether, pepper, and a piece of polished iron 
placed in it for a short time was corroded. 
sample of Seignette brandy, analyzed in Cincinnati, 
was found to contain sulphuric and prussic acid. 
The prussic acid is obtained from cherry laurel and 
bitter almond. Three to five ounces of sulphuric 
acid are used to a barrel of whiskey to make pure 
brandy. A bottle of “brandy,” from a first class 
liquor store in this city, was then opened and test- 
ed, first with litmus paper for acid. Acid was 
found, and subsequent tests by means of chloric of 
barium, solution of potash,. &c., revealed both sul- 
phuric and prussic acids. 
also from the same place, was next analyzed. In 
this also the litmus paper showed a brilliant red. 
By the application of chloride of barium, sulphuric 
acid was discovered. Some time since, the Doctor 
stated, he examined a specimen of Longworth’s 
still Catawba, in which he found both sulphuric and 
prussic acid, 4 per cent. of alcohol only, and a great 
portion of copper. The next analysismade by the 
Doctor, was on a bottle of “ pale Harmony sherry,” 
and sold for $1 25 per bottle. In this the litmus 
paper showed a brilliant red, and a test sim#ar to 
the ones before applied, revealed a large amount of 
sulphuric acid. 
or oe 


Parker, who, is now at Rome, does not materially 
improve. His old hoarseness and cough cling to 
him.——In view of the great increase of the juve- 
nile rortion of the community, Brigham Young is 
starting public schools and academies in Utah._— 
The Chiriqui gold seekers from this city are report- 
ed to have failed entirely in the object of their ad- 
venture. Gold was found near Escabana, but not 
in sufficient quantities to repay the risk to health 
and trouble of getting it——The Executive Com- 
mittee of the American Colonization Society have 
appropriated ten thousand dollars to aid such free 
colored persons as have been expelled from Arkan- 
sas, or others in depressed circumstances, who 
may desire to find a home in Liberia. Owing to 
the uncertain state of affairs in Rome (Italy), but few 
foreigners have visited it this year, and this has 
affected all classes unfavorably. It is surprising 
how largely that city of 180,000 inhabitants de- 
pends for its subsistence upon the money that 
travellers bring with them. Last year there were 
60,000 strangers in Rome during Carnival, and this 
year there have been but 6,000.—The Brattle- 
boro (Vt.) Phoenix says the run of sap this year is 
remarkable, and estimates the maple sugar crop of 
Vermont this season at 12,000 to 15,000 tons.—— 
The remains of the late ex-Governor Bissell, of Illi- 
nois, were interred on the 21st ult. at Springfield 
Ill.), with the services of the Roman Catholic 
Jhurch, and the ceremonies throughout were, of 
course, of the most imposing character. Lieut. 
Gov. Wood was formally inaugurated Governor 
the same day. The wife of Rev. Edward W. 
Syle, Episcopal missionary to China, and sister of 
Henry Winter Davis, Member of Congress from 
Maryland, died at Shanghai in December last.— 
The Pope has sent to the directors of the recent 
Catholic charity fair in New York a cornelian 
cameo likeness of himself, set in gold, which will 
be set up in a lottery, the tickets being a dollar 
each.——tThe brig Jehossee, on a legitimate trading 
voyage from Charleston to the coast of Africa, was 
recently overhauled and taken forcible possession 
of by a British vessel-of-war, and it is said, the of- 
ficers and crew were treated with the grossest in- 
dignity ——P. P. Trevitt, of Sparta (near Nashville, 
Tenn.), called March 31st, on Dr. Carrow for pro- 
fessional assistance at the Commercial Hotel, and 
while the latter was writing a prescription Trevitt 
shot him, killing himinstantly. Theactis attributed 
to delirium tremens. Mrs. Anna Bilansky, the 
first white person ever executed in Minnesota, was 
hung at St. Paul recently, for the murder of her hus- 
band. Every effort had been made to induce the 
Governor or the Legislature to interfere. She was 
hung in public. In the city of Charleston, 8. C., 
there are three hundred and fifty-five free persons 
of color who pay taxes on real estate, horses, and 
“slaves.” Many of these persons are women, and 
the taxable property in some cases amounts to six- 
teen, twenty, and twenty-five thousand dollars. In 
quite a number of cases—perhaps one-fourth of the 
whole—these colored taxpayers hold slaves, num- 
bering from one to a dozen each. The whole popu- 
lation.of Charleston, white and black, is not over 
50,000.——The Carstang-Shaw $100,000 breach of 
promise’case, which has been on trial for some 
weeks in St. Louis, and elicited not a little scandal, 
according to report, came to a close on the Ist. 
The jury rendered a verdict, after 20 minutes de- 
liberation, for the defendant. A -motion for a new 
trial was immediately filed——The Hon. Charles 
G. Myers, Attorney-General of our State, has of- 
ficially reported that the act whereby the Central 
Railroad was exempted from the payment of canal 
tolls was never constitutionally passed, and that 
the obligation to pay such tolls still exists. 


LETTER FROM AUNT CHLOE, 


O! this warm sunny day of Spring! A sweet 
release from the dull, contracted term of Winter! 
How I feel a genial glow of spirit, that wells up 
from my inmost nature, and overflows in smiles and 
cheering words of affection towards every one! 
Days such as this, one loves to fling care away, and 
resume the spirit of childish days that still dwells 
in the memory, though buried in this mound of 
many duties. Duties of astern, grave nature, crowd 
upon me as I advance in life, and my thoughts 
must be, not how to rid myself of them, but how 
to perform them and turn them into pleasures. 
But why sit here moralizing? This day I must do 
some one a service, however slight. Let me see! 
A sheet of paper lies before me; my Sewing Ma- 
chine I have this moment reluctantly turned away 
from, for the little worker must need rest, and out 
of love and gratitude to it, I will tell my own sex 
what a darling it is. Day after day I have formed 
my opinion of it, until its character stands as high, 
in my mind, as that of Florence Nightingale, or 
any of the bright and shining ones of the present 
era, who sacrifice themselves for the welfare of 
others. I have given it so much praise, and it has 
, been my companion in cheerful hours and through 
many sad ones, that I have almost imbued it with 
life, and talk of itas Mrs. Gardiner did her flowers, 
as part and parcel of herself. It has wrought an 
almost magical change in the routine of my domes- 
tic matters. No night sewing now, no disturbing 
thought of when or how my Spring sewing will be 
done, or get such a garmerit done this week; or 
how tired Iam; so many things to see to that I 
cannot get any sewing done ; everything is behind- 
hand, &c.; and this with a cross feeling, which is 
worse than the whole, and we are not at all times 
aware of it, ’till it has made s@me mischief for us. 
All these ugly things would intrude before the re- 
ception of my sewing machine, especially if I had 
indulged myself with an evening or afternoon de- 
voted to pleaspre, instead of the usual stitch, stitch, 
with which I enlivened my spare moments. Deli- 
cious recreation to an active temperament! My 
blood boils when I think how much precious time 
I have wasted by tedious hand sewing, while my 
neighbors around me were rapidly running their 
machines, and keeping their work up to the stand- 
ard that good housewives call correct, while they 
felt at perfect liberty to devote an hour or two to 
reading, or social entertainment. I was skeptical 
for a long time as to the real uses of the machines. 
Ffelt that I could not endure the ridicule of par- 





of bar posts, 


A sample of “port wine,” | 
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Miscellaneous Items.—The health of Theodore |: 


ties, if I met with a failure on trial of one; 
then I took the wrong time to investigate my 
friends’ machines. I called upon them when they 
had just purchased, and they had had no expe- 
rience to give me, except their own nervous state 
(that they had cot time to overcome), consequent 
upon the introduction of so important and unusual 
a article in their households. Butall this remains 
far back as a dark cloud I have come out of, and 
the bright glancing of my little needle arm now 
tells a different story. The little one has a name 
written upon it in letters of gold, which is imprint- 
ed on my mind in like characters, out of gratitude 
for the pane construction of my assistant. Gro- 
ver & Baxer is the short, euphonic title of the 
company who manufactured it. They make hun- 
ds equally as good as mine ; and! will close b 
telling o bouy 4 friends to do as I have done: call 
at the office, 495 Broadway, and see for yourselves 
the machines in operation, and the beautiful work 
which is done by it, and if you do not feel a sud- 
den longing to become the happy possessor of one, 
you will certainly surprise your humble servant, 
Aunt CHLor. 
ee 
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FINKLE & LYON’S 
SEWING MACHINES, 


No. 503 Broadway, New York. 


REPORT ON SEWING MACHINES, 


Being an Extract from the Report of the C on Exhibiti 

the 26th Exhibition of teeth tmenafunaine id in the city of 
Philadelphia, in the month of October, 1858, by the Franklin Insti- 
tute, of $3 State of Pennsylvania, for the Promotion of the Me- 
chanic . 


oe. 





The Committee deem it advisable to divide the various Machines 
exhibited into classes,and to consider each separately, as each 
class possesses more or less merit in its adaptation to peculiar 
kinds of work. 7 

The most natural division should be based upon the stitch pro- 
poss aa matier in what manner it is made : allowing this to be 
correct ,— 

First Class—Is the Lock-Stitch, as is made by the Wheeler & 
Wilson’s ; Ladd, Webster & Co’s ; Sloat’s ; Finkle’s, and other Shut- 
tle Machines, which is made by two threads, one carried through 
the fabric by the needle, and the other passed through a loop in 
the first thread by ashuttle or some equivalent device. The ap- 
pearance of the stitch by these Machines is the same on both sides. 

The Second Class produces what is called a Grover & Baker, or 
* Double-Thread Loop Stitch,” which is made by a loop of.the 
upper thread being thrust through the fabric, through which a 
loop from the lower thread ‘is passed, which: has again a second 
loop of the upper thread passed through it, and thus continuing, 
the upper and lower threads interlooping one another. 

The Third Ciass is the single-thread Machine, which produces a 
chain or loop-stitch on one side of the fabric, and is usually called 
the “Chain Stitch.” 

Under the first-named class we find on exhibition : 

No. 109. Made by M. Finkle, deposited by Joseph P. Martin, 
oy ee 

No. 142. Made by George B. Sloat & Co., deposited by H..G. 
Suplee, Philadelphia. : ct. ae 

No. 565. Made by Ladd, Webster & Co., Philadelphia. 

No. 1,154. Made by Wheeler & Wilson Manufacturing Company, 
deposited by Henry Coy, Philadelphia. 

No. 109. Made by Finkle ; is a shuttle Machine, and has much 
to recommend it. The shuttle is carried in a cradle, as the inyen- 
tor asserts, to avoid friction in the shuttle race. The feed is the 
‘wheel feed,’ operated by a toggling pawl, certain in its opera- 
tion, and simple in adjustment ; tension is from a rod, around 
which the thread is twisted, each turn increasing the tension ; a 
peculiarity is claimed in the operating cam. The groove in this 
cam, which gives motion to the needle bar, is so arranged that the 
needle bar is at no time actually at rest; but its speed, as it ap- 
proaches the top or bottom of its stroke, is gradually increased or 
diminished. The Machine works with a short needle, and the loop 
thrown off for the shuttle to pass through is very small; the slack 
of the thread is drawn up by a peculiar lever operated by the 
needle bar, and seems to work with great precision. In the work 
done by this machine for the inspection of the Committee, the op- 
erator stitched from fine gauze, to thick cloth and leather, without 
any change in the feed, needle, or tension. The Machine is geared 
to run at a high speed, being four stitches to each revolution of 
the treadle crank ; it runs very lightly, with but little noise ; the 
price is $100. 

Reviewing the merits of the foregoing Machines, in regard to 
excellence of mechanical arrangements, and adaptation to great 
— of workmanship, the, Committee give preference in order of 
merit : 

First. No. 109, the Finkle Machine. 

§Second. No. 1,154, the Wheeler and Wilson Machine. 

Third. No. 565, the Ladd, Webster & Co. Machine. 

Fourth. No. 142, the G. B. Sloat & Co’s Machine. 

JOHN E. ADDICKS, Chairman. 


Our Machines also took the highest medal at the Fair of the 
AMERICAN InsTITUTE, with the highest premium for fine Sewing Ma- 
chine work. 

They also took the highest premium at the New Jersey State 
Fair, at the Mechanics Fair at Utica, N. Y., and at various other 
Exhibitions. But we do not attach much importance to such 
things, and have not space to extract further. 

All Machines warranted to give better satisfaction than any 
other Sewing Machines in market, or money refunded. . 


Ladd, Webster & Co. 
SEWING MACHINE 


Has tofcen the First Premium at the Sollowing 
Fairs: 


PENNSYLVANIA STATE FAIR. Philadelphia. 





NEW YORK STATE FAIR. Albany. 
KENTUCKY STATE FAIR. Louisville. 
MARYLAND STATE FAIR. Baltimore. 
ALLEGHENY COUNTY FAIR. Pittsburgh. 
BOURBON COUNTY FAIR. Paris, Ky. 
LUZERNE COUNTY FAIR. Wilkesbarre, Pa. 


SEABOARD AGRICULTURAL FAIR. Norfolk, Va. 


LADD, WEBSTER & C0., 
_No. 500 Broadway, 
New York. 


Wedding Cards 
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Css J gists caps: 

SAX .yGH & <5, 

SD Oye ROE SON 
RS. 


12 MAIDEN LANE near BROADWAYNY, 
DOOR-PLATES, SEALS, &c. 
Orders by mail promptly attended to, 


BROOK’S 


IVORY POLISHED PATENT GLACE 


SPOOL COTTON, 


200 or 500 yards White, Black, and all Colors, Combin- 
ing the lustre of Silk with the Strength of Linen. 
Also—Broox’s Best Patent Six-corp, Carte Lim, Ware 
SPOOL COTTON. 

* This superior PRIZE MEDAL Spool Cotton fs conceded to be. un- 
equalled for either Hand or Machine sewing, by the numerous fam- 
ilies and manufacturers that now use it. All the Nos. from 8 to 
160, either solid or variously assorted, in cases of 100 dozen each, 

constantly for sale by the Manufacturer’s Agent, 


WM. HENRY SMITH, 
32 AND 34 VESEY. STREET, NEW YORK. 


Py Bee ee, 
PARK’S PRICKLY PLASTERS. 
They Impart Strength ; they Annihilate Pain. 
i HESE DELIGHTFUL PLASTERS YIELD 
—— “aa ca bY ig body, ss 
perspira' row off al 
coagulated i ities of the system. The 
Porous _ [should be used for all Chronic Pains, Faintness, 
at Ang tg ei 
P laster ® beet properties when other Plasters a re nsoless, 
wher cannot e 
b all family shou! have them. One on cloth, 
D three sizes on leather. Sample sent by mail 
FROM 1 TO (on receipt of 25 cents. 

2} Dimes. ES & PARK, 18 and 15 Park Row, N. Y. 
RAVEN, BACON, & CO., 
(Succeesors to BACON & RAVEN,) 
Pianoforte Manufacturers, 
Warerooms, No. 135 Grand street, ~ 

(NEAR BROADWAY,) 


Where a full assortment of instruments may be found, exclusively 
of our own manufacture, warranted in every . 
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| EXCELSIOR BURR STONE MILL, 
PLANTERS, FARMERS, AND MILLERS. 


This Mill received the Large Silver Medal at the late Fair 
of the American Institute, and is justly considered superior to 
all other inventions of the kind, on account of the quality 
of its work, and great durability. It may be seen in 
operation daily, from 12 to I o’clock, at the 
Agency, 45 Gold Street. 


* Sanford’s Anti-Friction Horse Power,” 
fi designed for ae COTTON, DRIVING THE 


A SAWS, &c., is a great 
improvement on the “ Powers”? 4 in be 
at any doe ers’? now in use. It can be examined 


Agency, 45 Gold street, New York. 
W@- Circulars of Mill and Power, sont by 


J. A. BKENNET. 


GROVER &# BAEKER’s 
NOISELESS 


FAMILY SEWING MACHINES, 


IE undersigned, CLeRGyMEN of various denominations 
purchased and used in our families “GROVER & BAKER'S 
CELEBRATED FAMILY SEWING MACHINE,” take Pleasure in re- 
commending it as an instrument fully combining the essentials of 
a good pom baby Its beautiful: simplicity, ease of management 
and the strength and elasticity of its stitch, unite to render it a ma. 
chine unsurpassed’ by any in the market, and one which we feel 
confident will give satisfaction to all who may purchase and use it. 
- W, P. STRICKLAND, 
. N. VANSANT, 
vy. R. B. YARD, 
C. LAR' 





rer N. ¥. 


+ Baltimore, Md. 





| F. 8. EVANS, 

.R. C. GALBRAITH, Govansiown, Ma. 

. T. DAUGHERTY, Waynesboro, Pa. 

- THOS. E, LOCKE, Westmoreland Co., Va. 
y. JOHN PARIS, ” forfolk, Va. 
mn gai 
‘Cri } charteston, 8. C. 
: A. A. PORTER, Selma, Ala. 

. JOSEPH J. TWISE, Speedwell, S. C. 

| B. B. ROSS, Mobile, Ala. 

. J. L. MICHAUX, Enfield, N. C. 
7. A. C. HARRIS, *) a wo 
f . ©. F. HARRIS, f enderson, N. C. 

- HENRY (A. RILE 


owe Ee. aM,” | Geneva, XV. ¥. 
. ELBERT SLINGERLAND, Scotia, N. Y¥. 
. JOHN FOSTER 


Rey. FRANCIS G, GRATZ 
: 5. TURNBULL Racks, pF. 


. P. C. PRUGH, Xenia, O 


- B. W. CHIDI W, AM., 
. E. GRAND GIRARD, Rip 


BENSON, A.M., 


M’ELHENNY, D.D. 
, HASTY, Cambridge 
. J. C. ARMSTRONG, oe 


. ARTHUR SWAZEY , 

: ENSTEIN’MORBO hema 

. MORBOUGH, Cambridge City, Ind. 

. RICHARD WHITE, Milton, Ind. om: 

. CALVIN YALE. Na er N. Y. 

: JOSEPH ELDRIDGE, Norfolk, Conn. 

. JOHN Gs, 

. H. L. WAYLAND, } Worcester, Mass. . 
WILLIAM PHIPPS 


: OSMOND C. BAKEK a 
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M. E. Church 
. THOS. RATHA’ > + Concord, N. H. 


Y, 
;. HENRY E. PARKER, 
. GN. JUDD, M , 
. A. M. STOWE, Canandaigua, N. ¥. 
. WILLIAM LONG, Cliff Mine; Mich. 

Offices of Exhibition and Sale: 495 Broadway, New York ; 18 
Summer street, Boston ; 730 Chestnut street, Philadelphia ; 181 Bal- 
timore street, Baltimore ; 58 West Fourth street, Cincinnati ; 124 
North Fourtir street, St. Louis. 
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, introduced. 


FOR SALE by GROCERS Everywhere. 


N. ¥. 





MANUFACTORY, 
345 Washington St., cor. Franklin St., 
NEW YORK. 


To Farmers and Gardeners. 


The subscribers offer for sale 60,000 barrels of poudrette, made 
by the Idi Manufacturing Company, in lots to suit purchasers. 
This article is in the twentieth year of its introduction into this 
country, and has outlived fertilizers of every other description, for 
the following reasons : 

Ist. It is made from the night soil of the City of New York, by 
the Lodi Manufacturing Co., who have a capital of over $100,000 
invested in the business, which is at risk should they make a bad 
article. 

2d. For corn and vegetables it is the cheapest, neatest, and han- 
diest manure in the world ; it can be placed in direct contact with 
the seed, forces and ripens vegetation two weeks earlier, prevents 
the cut worm, DOUBLES the crop, and is WITHOUT DISAGREEABLE ODOR. 
Three dollars’ worth, or two barrels, is all sufficient to manure an 
acre of corn in the hill. 

Price—1 bbl. $2; 2 bbls. $350; 5 bbls. $8; and over 6 bbls. 
$1 50 por bbi., dolivored free of cartage, to vessel or railroad, in 
New York city. 

A pamphlet containing every information, and certificates from 
farmers all over the United States, who have used it from two to 
seventeen years, will be sent free to any one applying for the same. 


GRIFFING BROTHERS & CO.,- 
60 Courtlandt street, New York. 


LABOR SAVING ARTICLE. 


F. A. Cannon’s 


Patent Smoothing and Polishing Irons. 
Having a Roller, by the aid of which a Fine Satin 
Finish is produced on all Linens with half the Labor 
and half the time. For sale by the Trade. 
W. A. CORBIERD, Agent, 
878 Broadway, N. Y. 


MOTHERS. 


Thousands are daily speaking in the praise of 
DR. BATON’S 
INFANTILE CORDIAL, 


and why? because it never — to afford instantaneous relief when 
given in time. It acts as if by magic, and one trial alone will con- 
vince you that what we say is true. It contains 


NO PAREGORIC OR OPIATE 


of any kind, and therefore relieves by removing the sufferings of 
your child, instead of by deadening its t For this rea- 
son, it commends itself as the only reliable preparation now known 
for Children Teething, Diarrhoea, Dysentery, Grip. 
ing in the Bowels, Acidity of the Stomach, Wind, 
Cold in the Stead, and Croup, also for softening the gums, 
reducing inflammation, regulating the Bowels, and relieving pain, it 
has no equal—being an anti-spasmodic it is used with unfailing 

















success in all cases of Convulsion or other Fits, As you 
value the life and health of your children, and wish to save them from 
those sad and blighting pcr ge which are certain to result from 
the use of narcotics, of which other remedies for Infantile Complaints 
are composed, take none Wut Dr. Eaton’s Infantile Cordial, 
this you can relyupon. It is perfectly harmless, and cannot injure 
the most delicate infant. Price, 25 cents. Full directions accom- 
pany each bottle. Prepared only by 


CHURCH & DUPONT, 
No. 409 Broadway, New York. 


Pure Grape Wines, 
FOR SACRAMENTAL AND MEDICINAL USES. 

rex subscriber continues to make, from native Isabella and 

Catawba Grapes, and has constantly on hand for sale, Wings 
which may be relied on as strictly pure, samples of which have 
been from 15 to 20 years, improving by oes This wine has 
received the approbation of the religious public many years for 
Communion purposes, and of Physicians and others desiring pure 
Wine for medicinal use. For sale by Israel Minor & Go. , Druggists. 
214 Fulton street, N. ¥.; A. B. & D. Sands, corner of William an 
Fulton streets, N. Y.; French & Richards, Philadelphia ; Halsy & 
King, 168 Clark street, Chicago, Mll.; and by the subscriber, at 
Washington Villa, Orange county, N. ¥. 
JOHN JAQUES. 


BAKER’S PREMIUM CHOCOLATE. | 


W. BAKER & Co.’s American, Frencn, Homamopataic, axp Vanu- 
LA Parcs GHOCOLATB, PREPARED Cocos, Brom, Co¢oa Paste, Cocoa 
Snicxs, Sovvprz Homa@oratmic anp Drsratic Cocoa, Cocoa Sariis 4xD 
Cracxen Cocos, Celebrated as nutritive, 


salutary and delicious beverages, 

for more than three-fourths of a are manufactured from 
Cocoa of the finest quality, and warranted superior to any other 
Cocoa Preparations made in the United States. As nourishment 
for children, invalids, and persons in health, and as substitutes = 
Tea and in Nervous and Dyspeptic cases, they are invaluable, 
and are recommended by the most eminent Ph _. Win. 8 

For sale by their Agents, D. 0. Murray, New York; Wi. & 
Grant, Philadelphia ; 'T. V. Brund 6, Raangtt, Duties 
& Co. , Cincinnati ; and by Grocers generally- 


WALTER BAKER & Oo., 


, Mass., 
and 62 South street, 
New. York. 











MUSICAL BOXES. 


HE UNDERSIGNED BEG TO ce 
T that, from recent arri » their Stock is seth yet a 
Hy ” ee a pen om of Musical Boxes , Playing 1,2, 

99,9, ’ an un accompani 
ments, made by the mést skilful presented. —. —— 

SWITZERLAND. 


Also, a splendid SINGING BIRD, in a richly enameled case, 
The Toy Musical Box 
is still a great favorite for young folks, 
PAILLARD & MARTIN, Importers 


No. 21 Maiden Lane (up stairs 
MUSICAL BOXES REPAIRED. |” 8° York. 








| Herring’s Patent Champion Fire-Proof Safe, 


’ With Hall’s Patent 
POWDER-PROOF LOCK. 


same that were awarded separate Medals 
ny yee ny 1851, and the World’s Fair, in Yorn ase, 
and are the only AMERICAN SAFES that were awarded Medals 


a 
agents, who have on hand and make to order all kinds of ; 
Boiler and Chilled Iron Bank Chests and Vaul - 
and Money Boxes, or Chests for Brokers, Gewticne mate 
Private Families, for Plate, , and 
An6 are sino Patantens {Ux prions orers 
cl 
JONES’ PATENT PERMUTATION BANK Lote iw “ 
Also, Manufacturers and sole Proprietors of CRYGIER’S PATENT 
$1,000 Reward ein Meweg hy hh lieve 
e 
HERRING’S PATENT CHAMPION SARE ever fuiles we ne 


ION SAFE ‘failed 
contents in an accidental fire. mee  seeerente 


8. C. HERRING & CO. 
251 Broadway, corner Murray street, opposite City Hall, N.Y 


West Troy Bell Foundry. 
[ESTABLISHED 1826.} 


THE SUBSCRIBERS manufacture and ha: 
an assortment of their superior Church, ‘Egat ay, teeta ee 
boat, Plantation, and other Bells, mounted with * Meneely’s Patent 
Rotating Yoke,’’ Toiling Hammer, Clapper Springs, etc. reg 





complete hangings, ready for rin, in . All bel: t fs 

further information apply to _ ve Mares 
A. MENEELY’S SONS, Agents, 

West Troy, Albany county, New York, 


PERRY’S JAPANESH 
BOOT AND SHOE POLISH. 


A Liquid Compound. 
SUPERIOR TO BLACKING. 
NO RUBBING IS REQUIRED!!! 
A BEAUTIFUL GLOSS 
appears immediately upon its application, which is not 
INJURED BY RAIN OR SNOW. 
It Drigg in Three Minutes. 
It will not soil the finest fabric in any weather, and retains its 
lustre from four to seven days. 
IT PRESERVES THE LEATHER, 
and Boots and Shoes on which it is used will 
WEAR AT LEAST ONE-THIRD LONGER! ! 


SorD EVERY WHERB 


PRINCIPAL DEPOT 
JAPANESE POLISH CO., 
No. 447 BROOME STREET, 1 door West of Broadway. 


Bellemont, Doniphan County, Kansas, 
ON THE DIRECT ROUTE TO THE GOLD MINES AT 
PIKE’S PEAK and CHERRY CREEK. 








HIS Town situated on the Missouri River, directly West of 
the city of St. Joseph, Mo. The river, at this point, runs due 
East a distance of four miles, and making the turn at St. Joseph, 
runs in a Southwesterly course back again to the highlands on the 
West side. The peninsula, thus formed, is liable to be, and has 
been, entirely overflowed, which makes the nearest available town 
site on the West side, four miles distant from St, Joseph. 

mont is connected with the latter city by the best steam ferry on 
the Missouri river. The Hannibal and St. Joseph Railroad is com- 
plete, and has trains running daily. The journey from New York 
city to Bellemotit can now be made in SIXTY HOURS, all the way 
by rail. 

"This town must necessarily become the distributing point fora 
very large extent of the two Territories, including the Gold Regions. 
Although it is scarcely a year old, large warehouscs are already 
erected and filled with goods, and the merchants are doing a thriv- 
ing business. Building materials of the best qualities are abun- 
dant, as well as excellent water. Parties designing to locate or in- 
yest can find no more desirable point in Kansas. ts can now be 
had at reasonable prices, but are enhancing in value every day. 
The Town Company are actively engaged in —— the streets. 
and completing one of the best stone levees on the whole length of 


the Missouri river. 
JAMES R. WHIPEHEAD, President. 
JOS. PENNEY, Jr., Secretary. 


Any information regarding the above point, or for the purchase 
of lots, will be cheerfully given, on application, by letter or other- 
wise, to W. K. MARVIN, 

No. 40 Murray street, New York. 





|. greiner OINTMENT 


for 
SALTRHEUM AND SCROFULA. 
Permanently cures Tetter, Scaldhead, Ringworms, an all Itching 
Eruptions of the Skin. 

This Ointment penetrates to the basis of the disease—goes to its 
very source—and cures it from the flesh beneath to the skin on the 
surface. Large glass boxes, price 50 cents. 

GERRIT NORTON, Original Proprietor, New York. Depot at 
PENFOLD, PARKER & MOWER’S,,15 Beekman street, and 
sold by Druggists. 
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Insurance. 








JANUARY 1860. 


The Insured Participate in the Profits, 
WITHOUT INCURRING ANY LIABILITY WHATEVER. 


Continental Insurance Company, 
CITY OF NEW YORK. 
Office, No. 18 Wall Street. 


STOCK CAPITAL, (all paid in, and securely invested,) $500,000. 
ASSETS, January Ist, 1860............0eseeeeee-+ 946,000. 
LIABILITIES 


Insures Buildings, Merchandise, Household Furniture, Rents, Leases, 
and other Insurable Property, at the rates charged 
by other solvent institutions. 

Aap Torze-rourrns of the net profits of the business of this 
Company, are divided annually to holders of ite policies, in Scrip 
bearing interest, and such profits carefully invested for the addi- 
tional security of the insured, until the fund thus accumulated 
shall have reached the sum of $500,000, making the Cash guaran- 
teé of the Company $1,000,000 ; and thereafter, the Scrip will be 
redeemed as rapidly and to the extent that, the profits accruing to’ 
the policy holders exceed the sum of $500,000. 


: per ct. 
ist Annual Division to Policy Holders, declarod July 9, 1857. .383¢- 
2d do. do. do. July 8, 1858. .50. 
3a do. do. do. July 14, 1859. .50. 


GEORGE T. HOPE, President. 


H. H LAMPORT, Secretary. 
CYRUS PECK, Ass’t Secretary 





Excelsior Fire Insurancé Company, 
CASH CAPITAL $200,000. 


Office No. 6 Broad street, Wew York. 
THIS COMPANY Insures all kinds of Buildings, Houses, Farn+ 
ture, Merchandise, Vessels in Port, and other Property , against 
by fire. 7 
DIRECTORS: 
Waldo Hutchings, 
Howard C. Cady, 
Edoward Bossange, 
William Ferdon, 
F. J. Hosford, 
Anson Livingston, 
Robert W. Mead, 
Charles Sagory, 
John Ewen, 
Charles B. White, 
Jobn H. Brower, 
Henry Quackenboss, 
Thomas Stillman, 


Eugene Plunkett, 
Jacob Little 
Richard F. ¢arman, 
A. C, Kingsland, 
Fred. De Peyster, 
Alfred Plunkett, 
John Garcia, 

Daniel Richards, 

G. W. Burnham, 
Johannes Gourd, 

W. A. 8, Van Duzer, 
Robert Hogan, 
Hiram Anderson, 


Henry Bruner, 
Felix Astoin, 

B. Blanco, 
Alex. Muirhead, 
Chas. J. Morlot, 
G. Reynaud, Jr., 
Wm. L. Abbott, 
Thomas Morrell, 
Wm. Mott, 

W. 8. Slater, 

C. 8. Delavan, 
John R. Faure, 
Henry Watson. 


HOME 


Insurance Company of New York. 
Office, 112 & 114 Broadway. 


Cash Capital, One Milion Dollars 


This fom 
Inaure & 
etc., against 
FIRE, an favoralde terma. 


DIRECTORS: 





H 
B. Watson Bull, 
Homer Morgaa, 
Levi P. Stone, 
James Humpbrey, 
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A-Commestary ow Sr. Pat's Ertsruz To THE Gata- 
“ Ptans. Martin Luther. Philadelphia: Smith, 
English &Co. . 


A cheap edition of .a book which has kept its 
lace and three hundred years. 
Lather on ede nie of the standards of our’ 
religious literature. It is no less instructive and 
important now than when John Bunyan ranked it 
as the very foremost of uninspired writings. We 
can never take it up, without having brought to 
xecollection sundry ineidents connected with 
its history. It is intimately associated with the ori- 
gin of the Presbyterian Church in Virginia. 
Through these pages Luther was preaching in 
Morris's reading house before Samuel Davies was 
known in the region even by name. Whoever 
would understand the great movement of the Re- 
formation itself, must first study its elemental prin- 
ciples as unfolded here. 

This Philadelphia edition has prefixed to the 
Commentary, Tischer’s Life of Luther, abridged ; a 
short sketch of the life of Zwingle ;.and a “ Dis- 
course on the Glorious Reformation, by Dr. 
Schmucker.” The general tone of the latter is not 
exactly to our taste. It dwells more on Papal Per- 
secutions than upon those vital themes. which 
would most appropriately introduce the Commen- 
tary to the reader. Still it is valuable, and with 
many will be regarded as an important addition to 
@ volume which has become symbolic of Protest- 
antism. A book which has thus become historical 
ought to have a wide circulation, especially when 
so much matter is compressed into a single vol- 
ume, and sold for $1 25. In style, this Commenta- 
ry is perhaps not equal to Luther on the Epistles of 
Peter, published by A. D. F. Randolph, of this city, 
but it is more voluminous. Both these works will 
remain as enduring monuments of the ability of 
the great Reformer, and his clear exposition of 
evangelical truth. 


Tae Brsurcat, Reason Way: a Family Guide to 
Scripture Readings, by the author of “ That's it, 
or Plain Teaching.” Dick & Fitzgerald, publish- 
ers, 18 Ann street; New York. 

The author in this volume endeavors to furnish 
plain reasons and explanations of numerous diffi- 
culties which arise in the minds of persons who at- 
tentively peruse the Word of God. Many per- 
plexing questions are occasioned by the reader's 
‘want of acquaintance with the original languages 
of the Scriptures, or his not being familiar with 
the customs and characteristics of Oriental nations. 
While not assuming the position of a commenta- 
tor on the Bible, the writer brings together in a 
condensed form the results of the investigations 
of the best scholars, in a way calculated to inter- 
est the young, hoping thereby to deepen their at- 
tachment to the sacred volume; and also in a form 
to instruct that adult class who have enjoyed but 
slight educational advantages. 

In this laudable undertaking he has achieved a 
good degree of success. From his labors the 
private Christian will receive most valuable as- 
sistance. We trust that thousands will avail 
themselves of the help thus kindly provided, and 
that the influence of the book may lead to a high- 
er and juster appreciation of the Bible on the part 
of many who have been indifferent to its lessons 
of Infinite wisdom. So far as we have had time 
to examine, we have found the work singularly ex- 
empt from all sectarianism, nor have we discover- 
ed a single statement calculated to impair the con- 
fidence of any one in the fundamental doctrines of 
the Christian religion. One of its most useful 
features is the ample index, by which the reader is 
able to turn at once to the subject on which he 
desires information. 


Tue Purans AND QuEEN.Exizazetn. By Samuel 
Hopkins. Vol. 2. Boston: Gould & Lincoln. 
New York: Sheldon & Co. ; 
Our high estimate of this work, based on an ex- 

mination of the first volume, is fully confirmed 

by the second. It is the result of a careful in- 
vestigation of all accessible authorities bearing 
upon the subject, and is executed with admirable 
impartiality. The style is, in general, forcible and 
graphic. Even the chapters, which—in this as in 
the previous volume—digress into imaginary con- 
versations, are plentifully fortified with marginal 
references to authorities. This second volume 
covers a stirring period, recites the rise of Presby- 
terianism in the English Church, the advent of the 
leader of the Brownists, whom Congregationalists 
are shy of “delighting to honor,” the establish- 
ment and proceedings of the High Commission, and 
the signs of the rapidly ripening conspiracy against 

Protestant England. The period is one which 

needs no drapery of fiction to invest it with the 

Aeepest interest. We trust that it will be widely 

circulated, as its merits deserve. 


ANATOMY ax Pays ; 
and other Scie By kee 
LL.D., of Amherst College, and Edward Hitch. 

cock, Jr. — New York: Ivison & Phinney, 
it is a very hopeful sign for the next generation, 

for those now in our schools and colleges, that of 
Jate years there has been sogenerally introduced in 
ur courses of education the study of the human 
frame, of the parts and functions of the body, and 
of the conditions of health and disease. The pres- 
‘ent manual, while it makes no claim to the eminence 
‘of @ profound treatise on Anatomy and Physiology,- 
is especially adapted for purposes of instruction. 
The finer parts of the system, the nerves, the small 
glands, and minute blood vessels, are made visible 
to the eye, by drawings from observations taken 
by the microscope. A peculiar feature of the 
work, which will commend it to Christian parents 
and teachers, is the religious application of these 
sciences, by which the young pupil is taught to see 
a creating hand in that frame, which is so fearfully 
and wonderfully made; to recognize a Divine re- 
tribution in those fixed and beneficent laws which 
regulate human health andhappiness. The author's 
name will berecognized by allas that of one of the 
most venerable instructors in our country—one 
who has been engaged in the business of ¢duca- 
tion for forty years: He has been aided in its 
preparation by his sen, -who has enjoyed the ad- 
vantage of-a full course of medical instruction. 


2 Tt ——<— i : 

Lorp Bacon's Worgks.— Brown & Taggard, of 
Boston, are’preparing to give the American public 
the most beautiful edition of the works of the great 
Father of English Philosophy ever published, either 
this side the ‘Atlantic or the other. Is that too 
high praise? Let the incredulous reader look at 
a few of the advance pages, which may now 
be obtained [as noticed in another column], 
and then picture the feast to the eyes which it will 
be to look on fifteen 8vo. volumes of such paper 
and such printing! =, 


Baxp or Hors Mevopis, published by the 
American T Union. These songs are 

:piled from the best and finest productions, and 
‘are adapted to interest the young in the subject of 
Tempérance. Parents would do well to furnish 
their children with a copy, and in this way guard 
thom against the temptations to which they will 
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FAREWELL TO REV. DR. THOMPSON. 
Bourrato, March 26, 1860. 

Messrs. Editors : . The lagt. farowells have been 
spoken, and our dear pastor, who for eleven years, 
has watched over us, as a good shepherd careth 
for his sheep, has.gone to a distant city to make a 
new home, and new friends, hoping that a milder 
climate will restore to health his dearest earthly 
friend, which seemed impossible in this region of 
Lake winds. His loss is perhaps felt by none of 
the Church as keeply as by the young people of 
his charge. His affectionate, companionable inter- 
course with the young, gained their unreserved 
confidence, and as a counsellor and friend, his in- 
fluence was unbounded. 

Some four years ago a young people’s mecting 
was organized in our church, and quite a number 
of young persons pledged themselves to sustain a 
prayer meeting on Monday evening of each week. 
The services were conducted by the young men, 
each taking his turn in presiding. The exercises 
were such as are usual in meetings of this kind, 
consisting of prayer, singing, and remarks. Occa- 
sionally an extract would be repeated or read from 
“ Abbott’s Young Christian,” and similar works. 
During the Summer months, when many were ab- 
sent from the city, the few that were left to sustain 
the meetings, were sometimes cheered by receiving 
letters from the absent ones, assuring us that their 
thoughts and interests were with the little compa- 
ny gathered for prayer in our weekly meetings. 

Thus two years passed, and it became evident 
that a growing interest was felt in the largely in- 
creasing numbers in attendance. In this state of 
things our pastor came in one evening and after 
making a few remarks, asked if there were any 
present who would like to be prayed for. Quitea 
number arose, and here a revival began which 
spread over,the whole church. Our meetings be- 
came by far the mest interesting of any in the 
week, and we were obliged to remove from the 
sessionroom to the large audience room of the 
church, in order to accommodate the great num- 
bers inattendance. Most of the time was occupied 
in hearing the first professions of faith from the 
young converts. About seventy persons were ad- 
ded to the church as the result of this revival. 

It was with much reluctance that our pastor de- 
cided to .sever the tender ties which bound him and 
his church together. He had hoped to live and die 
among us; but, under the circumstances, there was 
no alternative left for him, and we assembled a sor- 
rowful company to hear his farewell address to the 
young people, on Monday evening, March 5th, from 
these words: “ For though I am absentin the flesh, 
yet am I with you in the spirit, joying and behold- 
ing your order, and the steadfastness of your faith 
in Chrisf. As ye have therefore received Christ 
Jesus the Lord, so walk ye in Him, rooted and built 
up in Him, and established in the faith as ye have 
been taught, abounding therein with thanksgiving.” 
Ihave not space in this article to give a lengthy 
extract. It was the outpouring of the full heart of 
a faithful pastor on leaving the children of his af- 
fection and tenderest care. He expressed much 
sorrow in parting from those who had been brought 
into the church during his ministry, and were there- 
fore his children, begotten in the Lord. The part- 
ing advice, I think, will never be forgotten by those 
present; and finally, with tears, he besought us, in. 
most tender accents, not to disappoint him in meet- 
ing every one in another and happier world, where 
sorrow and parting are unknown. At the close of 
the meeting the following preamble and resolutions 
were adopted: 

Whereas, It having seemed good to an all-wise 
Providence, to ordain that the Rev. Dr. Thompson 
should be removed to another field of labor, it is 
hereb , 

Resolved, That in parting with him, who has for 
so many years been our minister, our counsellor, 
and guide, we wish to express our heartfelt sorrow 
and regret at the sundering of the ties which have 
so long bound us together in the relations of mutaul 
confidence and love. 

Resolved, That believing, as we do, that through 
the instrumentality of his unwearied labors, accom- 
panied as they have been by the divine blessing, 
we have been enabled to know and enjoy the peace 
and happiness of a Christian life, we desire to bear 
our united testimony to the zeal, earnestness, and 
faithful affection with which he has ever sought to 
guide us in the path which leads to life everlasting. 
Resolved, That while we deplore the occasion 
which seems to render it necessary for our beloved 
pastor to leave us, we cannot but hope that what 
seems to us to be afflictive and grievous, may yet 
be productive of good in the restored health of his 
family, and to this end we assure him of our con- 
tinued sympathies and of our prayers to the Lord 
and Father of us all. 

Resolved, That we commend the Rev. Dr. M. L. 
R. P. Thompson to the affectionate regard of the 
young people of the Second Presbyterian church 
of Cincinnati, Ohio, assuring them that we fully 
appreciate the fact, that our loss is their gain, and 
bespeaking for him such a place in their hearts as 
is by his departure made vacant in our own. 
Resolved, That the Secretary be instructed to 
forward copies of these resolutions to the Rev. Dr. 
Thompson, to the young people of the Second 
Presbyterian church of Cincinnati, and to the Sec- 
retary of the Board of Trustees of this church, with 
the request that they may be entered upon the 
books of the society. 

The following farewell hymn was written by one 
of the young ladies of our church: 


To Our Pastor. 

Our Pastor, round whose hallowed name 
Such blissful memories fondly dwell, 

Receive our heart-felt homage now, 
The tribute of our last farewell. 

Soon othor lips shall speak thy praise, 
And other ears shall list thy voice, 

Though stranger hearts shall claim thoe then, 
And in thy guardian care rejoice. 

Have we not loved thee long and well? 
Do not our souls together blend, 

With purer ties than earth can boast, 
With closer bonds than earth can send? 


kneel before the throne of Him _ 
Wiyunes hand hath dealt the chast’ning stroke, 
And on the head of him we love, 
Its choicest blessings now invoke ! 


May all the peace that earth can yield, 
‘and sweeter joys of Heaven above, 

With many souls to thee be given,— 
Best tokens of thy Father’s love. 


mare ak eee ae 

Sy Sat ep mh = ! Farewell ! 
And now he is gone. The last farewells have 
been spoken, the last fond looks exchanged. Our 
hearts are left vacant and sad, and nothing re- 
mains for us but to follow him who is no longer 
our pastor with our prayers, and to remember that 
if we profit by his faithful teachings, which we 
hate so long enjoyed, we shall all be stars in the 
crown of his rejoicing, in that day when Christ 
makes up His jewels. Ve. 

—_—_————— 

The Japanese Embassy —Dates to the 19th from 
San Francisco, convey the interesting intelligence 
of the arrival there of a Japanese corvette in forty 
days from Yeddo, bearing the information that the 
Embassy was to embark on the 11th of February 
at Kanagawa for the Isthmus, by way of the Sand- 
wich Islands and San Francisco. It was signified 
by the officers that the Emperor, in dispatching 
this Government vessel, desired to intimate his pro- 
found respect for the American Republic. The 
vessel bore the Grand Admiral of the Japanese 
Navy, and also the officers and a portion of the 
crew of the schooner Fenimore Cooper, recently 
wrecked. This arrival somewhat elated the people 
of San Francisco, who were preparing to entertain 
the strangers sumptuously, doubtless with an eye 
to future trade as well as to honor their country in 


dwell, 





be exposed in after life. 


the eyes of strangers. As the steamer left Naga- 


saki only eighty days before the expected date of 
the departure’ of the Embassy, those officials have 
probably arrived at San Francisco already, and 
may be expected. at Washington within three or 
four weeks. The Embassy will consist of seventy- 
one persons, fifty-three of them being servants. 
They will cross the Pacific in the United States 
steamer Powhatan, the corvette returning from 
San Francisco to announce their arrival at that 
port. The object of this diplomatic visit—the first 
ever authorized by the Imperial Government of 
that country—is to exchange ratifications of the 
treaty negotiated by Mr. Harris; in 1858. By the 
fourteenth article, that exchange was to take place 
on or before July 4th, 1859, but the Japanese 
Government, owing to weighty reasons, requested 
apostponement. Whenwe consider how that only 
seven years ago that country was “a sealed book” 
to all foreigners, and that the first diplomatic agent 
ever sent forth from-its shore has been to this 
country, we cannot help admiring the able policy 
of Mr. Harris in overcoming prejudices so deeply 
rooted, and customs that had endured, for ages im- 
memorial. The Ambassador is expected to proceed 
from the United States to Great Britain, France, 
Holland, and Russia, returning home by way of 
Egypt and China. 


Congress.—There are several propositions before 
Congress for the purpose of abolishing polygamy in the 
Territories, and much difference of opinion exists as to 
their relative expediency, and efficiency for the object 
in view. That which was reported from the Judiciary 
Committee, and which the House considered on the 
2d inst., makes polygamy a crime, and punishes it ac- 
cordingly. The power of Congress to pass penal laws 
applicable to all territory within their jurisdiction, can- 
not be doubted. But the penal laws, according to this 
bill, are to be left to the enforcement of Mormon juries 
and courts, and will, of course, be evaded and rendered 
a mere bullity. The next proposition is to repeal the 
Act organizing the Territory of Utah, and establish a 
different government—that is, give them a Governor 
and an Executive Council. They would then be under 
no laws or institutions of their own. Still,a third plan 
is to divide up the Territories between contiguous Ter- 
ritories and Staté, so as to extinguish the identity of 
the Mormons as a community. All parties agree that 
polygamy is a crime, but how to effectually suppress it 
is the question. Most of the Republicans and some of 
the Southern and Northern Democrats go for a bold 
stroke at the evil by Congressional intervention; but 
those who favor popular sovereignty—their principle 
failing here—propose the expedient of dividing up the 
Territory between the new Territories of Pike’s Peak 
and Carson Valley, and thus expose the polygamists to 
the*virtue and votes of the swarms of miners in those 
regions. Thus they promise to subdue the Mormons 
without doing violence to their theory. It is to be 
feared that no law on the subject will finally pass at 
this Session. 

In the Senate resolutions were adopted providing for 
the payment of the expenses of the Japanese Embassy 
to this country ($50,000). The Homestead Bill of 
the House was called up at the instance of Mr. John- 
son, of Tennessee, and its passage advocated by him, 
and also by Mr. Wilkinson, of Minnesota. It will 
doubtless become a law in some shape, though it it 
foreseen that it will chiefly bencfit the free labor 
States. Those who would be disposed to oppose is 
hesitate to put upon their party the responsibility of 
defeating a measure so popular in the Northwest. But 
the substitute proposed for the Bill that has passed the 
House, will be a substantial defeat, for it is not such a 
bill as the friends of the principle will be likely to 
accept. 

In the Senate, on the 4th, the debate on the 
Homestead Bill was continued, and a resolution was 
also adopted calling for information relative to the 
claim ofa foreign government to the military service 
of a naturalized citizen. The House refused to con- 
sider the amendment to the Military Academy Bill, 
appropriating a million dollars for the support of a reg- 
iment of volunteers for the defence of the Texan fron- 
tier. The consideration of the bill for the suppression 
of polygamy in Utah was then resumed. 

The House Select Committee on the subject of rail- 
road communication with the Pacific have agreed upon 
a single road, and that road to be central and some- 
where near the 34th parallel, starting from two points, 
one on the Western border: of Missouri, the other on 
the Western border of Iowa, with two converging lines 
bearing Westward and uniting within two hundred 
miles of the Missouri river, thence proceeding by sin- 
gle trunk line by the nearest and best route to the Bay 
of San Francisco, or the head of navigation at Sacra- 
mento. . 

On the 5th the strength of the House Homestead 
bill was tested in the Senate, and it was found to 
have a decided majority. Senator Andrew John- 
son who was the author of the Senate Homestead 
bill, denounced the House bill as an Abolition mea- 
sure—intended to fill the Territories and new 
States with free anti-slavery men. 

Mr. Fitch’s amendment that the lands granted 
for homesteads shall be entered in alternate quarter 
sections, and that the quarter sections remaining 
to the United States shall not be sold for less than 
double the minimum price of lands when sold, and 
that the provisions of the act shall be only applica- 
ble to land subject to private entry at the date of 
the passage of the bill, was not agreed to. 

In the House after some preliminary business the 
consideration of the anti-Polygamy bill was re- 
sumed. In the course of debate Mr. Hooper, the 
Delegate from Utah, felt constrained to offer a; few 
remarks. Itis not, said he, my intention to dis- 
cuss the peculiarities of the bill now under consid- 
eration, but I would respectfully ask, Are gentle- 
men prepared to reap the consequences of its pas- 
sage? Are we not justemerging from a difficulty 
with the very people against whom this bill is lev- 
eled, a difficulty which at one time threatened the 
country with civil war and all its attendant hor- 
rors? Sir, what was the condition of the people 
of Utah? They suspected, and as they thought 
with good reason, the good faith of the intentions 
of their fellow citizens towards them. These sus- 
picions have been all allayed, Irejoice to say, and 
all accounts lately received from my constituents 
go to show that a better feeling exists towards the 
government than has been known before for years. 
But if this bill be passed, and if a measure is pro- 
posed for carrying it out, those doubts will be re- 
vived with increased force. 4 

I am not a polygamist; but the accounts which 
have been received here of the abuses of polygamy 
in the Territory must have proceeded from its ene- 
mies. In the second place, from my observation 
during a ten years’ residence in Utah, I could say 
that not over one-half of the population of Utah are 
polygamists, and probably not over one-half that 
number have more than two wives. [Laughter.] 
I do not understand that there is any obligation in 
any manner upon any one to have a number of 
wives unless he prefer it. I know of no church 
regulation ahaa aman is compelled to become 
a polygamist, and I know of no church regulation 
wereby any woman is comp¢l'ed to marry a man i: 
it isnot in accordance with her free will. 

The House overruled all the proposed substitutes 
and dodging amendments, and passed Mr. Nelson’s 
bill prohibiting and punishing Polygamy in the Ter- 
ritories, by the decisive vote of 149 Yeas to 60 Nays. 
The Tari Loan Bill was taken up in Committee of 


violently radical speech on the Slavery issue. A 


among Southern members. For awhile a collision 
seemed inevitable. Iam-aware that it has been 
stated on this floor that the morality of Slavery has 
been settled. . . . We have been told, that 
where slaveholding will pay, there slaveholding 
will go. Precisely upon the same principle, where 
robbery or piracy will pay they will go, and where 
human flesh is cheaper than beeves cannibalism 
will go, because it willpay. . . . . Now, Mr. 
Chairman, the justification of Slavery is placed 
mainly on three grounds: the inferiority of the en- 
slaved race, that the fact of enslaving men imparts 
Christianity and civilization to them, and the Con- 
stitution. We concede as a matter of fact the in- 
feriority of the race, but does it follow that it is 
right to enslave a man simply because he is inferior 
to you. Mr. Chairman, this is to me a most abhor- 
rent doctrine. It would place the weak at the 

of the strong. The theory is, that ifa man 
is crippled, trip him up; if he is old and weak 
strike Limbo can’t strike back; if he is a child, 
deceive him. This doctrine would lead the strong 
to enslave the weak everywhere. It would justify 
the angels in enslaving man, and in turn, it would 
justify the a in enslaving the ls. If 





carried out in the universe, it would ultimately 
transform Jehovah Himself into the infinite Jugger- 
naut. » ; . . Publ@ sentiment will burn and 


Gal 
the Whole ; and Mr. Lovejoy, of: Illinois, made a 


portion of his remarks caused great excitement | m 


scour out Slavery, and the proper way is by the ac- share. 


Chicago and Rock Island, was largely dealt 


tion of Slave States themselves, He had endorsed | in, but scarcely maintained the sudden extreme ad- 


the Helper book because he wanted todo it, He 
did so without asking the gentleman from Missouri 
[Clark] or anybody else. “You shed the blood of 
my brother twenty years ago, and I am here free 
to speak my mind. The Republican party would 
spring up in Kentucky, and gentlemen now here 
would find themselves displaced by more moderate, 
and if it were'jnot offensive, he would add, more 
sensiblemen. . . . . 

Mr. Lovejoy said he would pour no execration 
upon old John Brown, He condemned what he 
(Brown) did. He believed, however, that his pur- 

ose Was 2 — one, and his motives honest. John 

rown stood head and shoulders above any man 
here until he was strangled. Any law to enslave 
man{was an arrangementamong pirates to distribute 
the spoils. By what right do you of the South get 
together and enact laws that I or my child shall be 
your slave? Every slave has a right to run away 
in spite of your laws, and to fight himself away. 
Were he (Lovejoy) a slave, nd’ were it necessary 
to achieve his freedom, he would not hesitate to fill 
up the chasm and bridge it over with the carcasses 
of the slain. He loved the South. 

A Voice—We don’t love you. 

Mr. Lovejoy—So it was with the Saviour. They 
didn’t love Him. (Laughter.) Gentlemen who talked 
of dissolving the Union could no more do it than they 
could stop the shining of the sun. Virginia, instead 
of clothing herself in sheep’s gray, should clothe 
herself in sackcloth and ashes, on account of 
Slavery, and ought to drink the waters of bitter- 
ness. 

On the 6th the Senate didnot transact any busi- 
ness of moment. In the House, the President was 
requested to furnish information touching certain 
alleged Mexican outrages. The Secretary was call- 
ed upon for certain information in regard to the 
San Juan affair. Mr. Covode, on the part of the 
Select Committee, moved that Mr. Augustus Schell 
be arrested and brought before the bar of the 
House for declining to produce certain private pa- 
pers. A minority report was presented on the 
same subject. The Committee insist, it seems, that 
Mr. Schell shall produce to them the list of the con- 
tributors to the Pennsylvania election fund, in 
1856. The object appears to be to fix upon some 
contributor to this fund, who has received an office 
or some favor from the President, in consideration 
of that contribution. 

In the Senate, on the 7th, Mr. Trumbull present- 
ed a petition of citizens of Illinois setting forth that 
great alienation exists in the Union, caused by 
the discussion of the subject of Slavery in Congress, 
and they pray that body to recommend to all legis- 
latures a change in the constitution for establish- 
ing a A oe ty line through the States and Ter- 
ritories North of which Slavery is to be prohibited, 
and South of which it is not to be interfered with 
by Congress or the States. Referred. 

On Monday, Mr. Sumner, of Massachusetts, moved 
in the Senate a resolution calling upon the President 
for information in regard to the seizure of Mexican 
vessels in time of peace, and their disposition agreeably 
to the law of prizes applicable to a state of war. It 
was adopted.” Notice was given by Mr. Wilson, of 
Massachusetts, of a bill to suppress the Slave trade, 
Mr. Davis’ resolutions were subsequently called up, 
when Mr. Chestnut, of South Carolina, argued in sup- 
port of them, chiefly because they shunned the excess 
of Congressional intervention in territorial affairs on 
the one side, and squatter sovereignty on the other. 
He laid much stress upon the value of the South to the 
North, not only in a political but in a commercial 
point of view, and argued that the policy of the Re- 
publican party was alike disastrous to both sections. 
Resolutions addressed to the President, inquiring into 
the state of the Slave trade, the enforcement of the 
laws against the traffic, and the propriety of further 
preventive legislation, were offered in the House by Mr. 
Morse, and Mr. Bocock and other Southern members 
proposed amendments tending to fix the responsibility 
of the trade upon the Northern States ; aad with them, 
the resolutions were adopted. The matter of Mr. 
Schell’s testimony was postponed for threeweeks. The 
Special Committee on the President's protest, report- 
ed. The report aims to controvert the positions as- 
sumed by the President ; and shows how essential the 
powers claimed by the House are to the exercise of its 
power of impeachment, of its legislative functions, and 
for the protection of its privileges ; and declares the 
exemption demanded by Mr. Buchanan, for his e¢flice, 
to be dangerous to the rights of a free people. On the 
part of the minority of the Committee, Mr. Houston 
annoanerd that they had no time to prepare a minority 
report. He read a paper setting forth his reasons for 
dissenting from the majority, the principal point being 
that if money had been wrongfully used in any State 
to control elections, it was for that State, and not for 
the Federal Government, to redress the wrong. 
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Commercial and Monetary, 
_————— 

The Weekly Averages of the Banks of the City of 
New York, on Saturday, April 7, 1860, present in 
the aggregate the following changes from the pre- 
vious exhibit of March 31 : 
nearer! cpa. ood ROL ELL ECL ECR EO ET TERT RTE $2,218,508 
REOORGONS I BOON 555550 b 5 65k 65 ove se 0 obleve tees +» 821,627 
Increase in Circulation... .........sccccccscccccccceccccs 484,897 
Increase in Undrawn Deposits... ..........seeeeee cece ee el, 114,802 
Including the Clearing-house operations of the 
week, which show the inter-exchanges between 
the Banks, and including, also, the Sub-Treasury 
statement of Saturday, the following is the general 
comparison with the previous exhibit: 


April 7, 1860 March 31, 1860. 


Gross Deposits 
Exchanged,..... $3°422°037 
8,026,493 
The weekly statement of bank averages shows 
an unexpected increase of loans. The aggregate is 
now greater than ever before, the largest previous 
line being $130,400,000 in February last year, when 
the specie line was $26,000,000, and the deposits 
$91,000,000. The expansion has been quite gen- 
eral, thirty-seven banks showing an increase. The 
largest expansion was by the America, $400,000 ; 
Commerce, $330,000 ; and Shoe and Leather, $250,- 
060. This expansion has taken place notwith- 
standing a loss of over $800,000 in specie reserve; 
and although a portion of it was doubtless needed 
by the new activity produced by the opening of 
navigation, yet it is none the less startling. The 


circulation is up nearly half a million of dollars. | 9 


The exports of specie thus far this year are $4,522, 
782, against $9,379,727 same time last year, and 
$9,585,983 in 1858. The Discount houses quote no 
change in rates for paper. 


COURSE OF THE STOCK EXCILANGE FOR THE wax. 
Now Loan of United States.............-..ss0006 60-101 @1O1K 
New York Central + +++ 1934@7934@76@i834(@78 
New York and Erie..... a eeee 1056@13@11k @12% 
Read 4234@43 4 (@43 


@)63 34 
2214 
b103¢ 
7 5 
24 3 ) 26 34 
624 (@63@62 34 
65@61 62/061 34 


Michigan Guaranteed 
Michigan Southern, old. . 
Central 

















40 34 @89@39 34 

+ +++ 5034 @85 34 @36 

« + +85) 984 

The Stock Exchange has been active and unset- 
tled during the past week, though the general feel- 
ing is in favor of continued firmness, and some ad- 
vance. This is more marked, perhaps, in some of 
the Railway Mortgages (not inciuded in the table) 
than in the Shares. The issues of all the promi- 
nent New York roads, and of the Michigan South- 
ern, Wabash Valley, Cleveland and Toledo, &c., 
have been in request at rising prices. In addition 
to the business done at the Board, there is inquiry, 
on private purchase, for the formerly neglected 
mortgages of the Western lines in process of liqui- 
dation or reorganization, and also for the bonds of 
the leading Western cities. New York Central 
shows frequent fluctuations, the difference of the 
week being 3 per cent. New York and Erie stock 


advanced both in price and demand, and promises, 





eventually to resume its old place in the active 
stocks at the Exchange. The advance is $2 the 


_XUM 


vance of the previous week. Toledo, Michigan 
Southern and Michigan Central, towards the close 
of the week, were all strong, and the former two 
continued so, while Michigan Centralreacted about 
lal1g per cent. from the best price of the week. 
There was more done in Reading, and in all the 
other stocks connected with the Anthracite Coal 
Trade prices, were higher. In Pacific Mail the 


per cent. Panama, after advancing 1 per cent. fell 
back to 13414 per cent. In State Stocks a free 
business was done in Missouris, finally closing at 
an advance of 1 per cent, on the previous Satur- 
day. Tennessees and Virginias both showa steady 
improvement, and the Federal five per cent. are 
14 per cent. better for the coupons of 1874, and 14 
per cent. on the registered stock of the same date. 
The general market on Saturday closed steady. 
When navigation gets fully opened on the lakes 
the receipts on most of the Western roads will 
probably show a handsome increase. 
2 ee 


NEW YORK PRODUCE MARKET. ~ 
New York, April 9, 1860.—6 rp. m. 

Asues.—Sales of small lots at $5 25 for Pots, and 
5 624¢a5 6834 for Pearls, per 100 lbs. 

Corrmz—is in fair demand at full prices. Sales 
have been made of 300 bags Laguayra at 141<c.; 
500 bags Porto Rico, mainly for export, at 14c.; 625 
bags Rio at 134gal4c.; 85 bags Maracaibo at 13a 
1344c.; and 500 bags St. Domingo at 12%c. per lb. 
oo terms. Stock of Rio on hand, about 5,000 

ags. . 
Motasses.—Sales to-day, 140 bbls. New Orleans, 
at 46c.and some Cuba Muscovado, at 3lc. per 
gallon. 

Sucars—Have been in moderate request, and 
sales have been reported of 137 hhds. Cuba, at 
5igaic.; 358 hhds. Porto Rico, at 634a75¢c., includ- 
ing a cargo of 313 hhds. at 63{c.; 30 hhds. Texas 
at 64¢a7c.; and 150 hhds. Melado, at 414c. per lb. 
usual terms. 

Tra.—The auction sale Wednesday ,was devoid 
of spirit, and though the Greens were all sold, pri- 
ces rather favored buyers. The Blacks were 
chiefly withdrawn, but the rates obtained were 
similar to those lately current. The frequent auc- 


vate there is but little doing. 

Sexps.—Ulover is in more demand, at prices 1-8a1/ 
of a cent higher. Timothy sells as wanted for the 
country at full prices. 

Hay.—Sales 650 bales North River at 85c.a$1 per 
100 Ibs. 

Hors.—Sales, 40 bales, last yehr’s crop, at 6c.al0c. 
per lb. A considerable movement is reported in low 
and fair grades néw crop, and in old growths on spec- 
ulation ; the transactions are said to reach 40500 bales 
new, and 800a1,000 do. old, mostly lots held by parties 
not in the regular trade on private terms. 

Leap—Has been inactive at previous quotations. 

Naims—Cut are steady at the advance noted in our 
last, vis: 3 1-2 cents, 6 months. 

Rice.—Sales on Monday of only 75 tes., chiefly 
within tho range of $4a$4 25 per 100 Ibs. 

Soapr.—Sales 50 boxes Castile at 10 cents per 
pound. 

Boots anD Suors.—The demand ,continues very 
moderate for all kinds, the imported production conse- 
quent upon the continuance of the “strike” movement 
imparts renewed buoyancy, and prices remain firm. 
Stocks are fair, but unless the manufacturers resume 
operations ere long, the supplies must become reduced. 

Fratuers.—A sale of 800 lb prime Western, at 49 
cents, cash, is all we have to report. 

Fisu.—Dry Cod remain weak, with price# in buy- 
er’s favor, and for Mackarel lower rates are accepted- 
The sales are 1,500 qtls. St. George's Bank Dry Cod 
at $3 62 1-2a3 87 1-2;1,200 do. Bank, on private 
terms; 1,000 bbis. No. 1 Mackarel $16 50a16 75; 
10,000 boxes Smoked Herring, 30a34 cents for sealed 
and 21 for for No. 1 Pickled Herring and Salmon are 
ia full stock. 

Porarors, &c.—The market remains steady, with a 
fair demand, at former rates. We quote :—Westera 
Red Potatoes, $1 50 ; Long Island White, $1 25al 50; 
Mercer, $1 75a2; Dikeman, $1 75a2; Peach Blows, 
Bl 25al 50 ; Sweet, $2 50a3 for J ersey ; Russia Tur- 





nips, $1 25 ;,-White do., '75a100 cents; Cranberries, 
$10a12 per bbl. for Jersey, and $14 for Cape Cod. 
Long Island Onions $1 75 per bbl. for Red, and $2a2 
50 for White. Long Island Cabbages, $48 per ewt. 

Saut.—The views of buyers and sellers of Liverpool 
are widely variant, and importers are storing all the 
parcels received recently ; an invoice of 4875 sacks 
ground, from Mobile, was taken previous to our last at 
71 cents, 4 mos. There are no arrivals of West India. 

TatLow.—Sales on Monday 15,000 lbs. at 10 1-2c, 
per Ib. 

Woou.—The market remains very dull with but 
little demand from any quarter ; the stock of Domestic 
is slowly accumulating. Foreign descriptions are also 
neglected, and we have but to notice during the “last 
three days at the close of the week the sales of 80 bales 
Donoski, on private terms. 

Fiour anp Mea.—The unfavorable weather, has 
had the effect of restricting operations. The de- 
mand for State and Western Flour was ‘moderate. 
The home trade was the principal. buyers. Prices 
were sustained. We quote: Superfine State at 
$5 20a5 25, chiefly: at 5 25; ordinary to choice 
extra State, at 5 30a5 50; chieflyat 5 30a5 40; in- 
ferior to choice superfine Wisconsin, Indiana, Mich- 
igan, and Ohio, at 5 15a5 25; extra Iowaand Wis- 
consin, at 5 35a6 25; extra Illinois, Indiana, and 


5 70a5 80: round-hoop extra Ohio, shipping brands, 
at 5 75a6 per bbl. Fancy Genesee, 5 55a5 70; 
extra Genesee, 6a7 50. Canadian is inquired for, 
including inferior to very choice extra, chiefly at 
5 50a7 10 per bbl. Rye flour rules quiet, at 3 60a 
4 49 for fine and superfine per bbl. Corn Meal is 


Brandywine, per bbl. 

Grain.—Wheat is in good request, nor are the 
principal holders very eager to sell, as they antici- 
pate a decided improvement in the market. The 
transactions, to-day, have been restricted—partly 
by the boisterous weather. Milwaukee Club has 
been sold at $1 23a1 24, and poor white Southern 
at 1 50 per bushel. Corn has been in light supply 
and good request, at advanced prices. Sales of 
44,500 bushels at 73a75c. for mixed Western, at 
the railroad depot, and delivered; 74a77c. for in- 
feriot to fair yellow Jersey and Southern, and (no- 
minally) 80a82c. for white Southern; the latter an 
extreme asking rate per bushel. Rye has been 
uiet. The nominal quotations are 80a82c. per 
bushel. Barley has been more sought after at, 
however, prices which have not been satisfactory 
to holders, and we have only to note sales of 200 
bush, State at 80c. Oats have attracted more at- 
tention, including Canada, at 44a45c.; Western at 
431ga44\c. ; 
syfvania at 40a43c.; Southern at 38a4lc. per bush. 
Peas and Beans are steady at about previous 
prices. 

Provistons.—Pork has been in request, and sales 
were reported, on Monday, of 200 bbls., in lots, at 
$17 65a17 70 for new Mess, here; 18 25 for new 
Mess. deliverable, at the ‘option of the buyer, in 
June; 17 37al7 40 for old Mess; 14 12a14 25 for 
new Prime, and 12 75 for old Prime. per bbl. A 
sbuyer also paid on Saturday afternoon, 25c. per bbl. 
for the privilege of calling for 500 bbls. any time 
witihn the month of June, 18 1234 per bbl. Cut 
Meats continue abundant and Papreoned at 84a 
914c. for Hams, afid 7a734c. for Shoulders, per Ib. 
Bacon has been quiet at from 9}gall%4c. per Ib. 
Lard is active and firm. The reported transactions 
include 950 tes. and bbls., in lots, at 10¥alle. per 
Ib. Beef is unaltered. 
9al0 for repacked Western Mess; 11 25a12 50 for 
Western Mess; 5a6 for Country Mess, extra, and 
4a4 75 for Country Prime, per bbl.; Prime Mess, 
16a19 per tc. Beef Hams, 12a16 per bbl. Butter 


good State, and 10al5c. for Ohio per lb. Cheese is 
selling at 944al2\c. per lb. 








WANTED, 

By a middle aged lady, at her gwn residence, near Syracuse, one 
or two small children to care for and educate—from any age up to 
ten years. Particular Ss Rin. be paid ¥ riage oat 
moral culture, and refinement of manners. Fo * 

gn E. 8. WATKINS 


ars address 4 
: McGrawville, Cortland county, N.Y. 


FOWLER & WELLS’S 
American and Foreign Patent Agency, 


3°98 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 








All kinds of business pertaining to the Patent Office done in the 
most prompt and satisfactory manner om reasonable terms. 


highest figure during eighteen months past was | cay: 
attained 10744 per cent., but finally closing 104 | >? 


*} Sheotings,b’d34 — 


tion sales supply the want of the Trade, and at pri- | sa 


in demand at 3 55a3 65 for Jersey; 4a4 05 for ar 


State at 45a451¢c.; Jersey and Penn- | Oa! 


Sales 400 bbls., in lots, at | Jute 


continues in demand at 11a20c. for inferior to very | 9 





mt pay SES j te 
BY. Wholesale Prices Current 
CAREFULLY CORRECTED FOR THE EvaNeuner. 
4a Goods stored in Bond to bé sold-at Public Auction 1 
rl. Lertesl tmp conte Coots sold at the end ef one year. De 
Provinces, Free. The ton in or yates onsen — 
ASHES—Duty 15 ® cent. ad 
Ber Ist sort, 1859, @ “Oe 
s _- 25 
Pearl Jat nert 3060, 08 8% Seis ant 
— cent. ad val, ; ty @ ton — 1 l 
4 +35 @35 1a Pay re) tKO~ 6 
. Eastern, ® — — @150 * 
59150 G-Galena, too eB cont, ad 
Do. do. Ki °s. .50 . Spanish 30 
Adamantine, City....17 (@19 
Stearic, Mitchell’s. ..27 (@28 
COAL—Duty 24 $ cent. ad val. Sheet & Pipe (net 
Liv’lOrrel @ chal. —--—@ : _ ee Se 6 @ 7 
verpool Cannel..— —@ll — 
Sidney. sua - oat Sas iiderse oh 
thracite (yar ug: 
2000 Ib... ....— 550 | ib. .— 29 
COFFEE—Duty free Re im- Oak, aie! 30 Sa 
2 3 
ized vessel ; and also free “See —29 @— 30 
in its 


t 

Mid 
ported direct from place of Oak 
ee ee een Maret 5 


English 3 82 
Ba@P}b(net cash). ~ 


growth in Amefican or equal- Oak,8’rn, Light 
when 
the Netherlands, if produced 


? 
cose 25 @— 27 
fons ; all other Hemlock, Light, 
r cent. ad val. \_ California....— 194@— 205 
, White, @ fb..-.1534@1634 Hemlock, Ho’y, 
fair. -.1834@14 | California..;.— 19 @— 2 
‘ 2 Good 


++-.— 16 

Hemlock, Poor SO. 

1434! : : . 

St. Domingo, P cwt 13K@13% aera ea, 
° min; cwt.. nr’ gh’ r— 

COPPER—Daty : Bolt and Bra- LIMES ty :8 _ 
—s 15 ; Pig, Bar, andSheath- Rockland com. 

ree. 

Sheathing, new G@b— @27 

Sheathing, &c., Old. .2034@2114 

Bolts .... ..scce00 oe: 30 

COTTON—Duty: Free. New York 
edie Sanger 


e 
LUMBER—Dut ib z 
y ct. ad 
Timber, White ® - 
ne -ft—— @lTl 75 
‘Timber, Yellow é 
Pine 


Ordinary... 73% 7% 7% 
Good ord... 9 4 OM 
Middling...114¢ 113g 11% 
Good mid..11%12 ly 
Mid. fair...123¢ 1214 1214 
DOMESTIC GUODS. 
Shirtings, brown, 30 
inches ® yard....6 @ 7% 8, do...20 — 
Shirting, bl’d 26@32. 6 @ *k W’ln’t,good— — 
Shirtings, bl’d30(@34. 7 (@ 834 Cherry, good...— — 
Sheetings, b’n 36@37. 534(@ 834 Spruce Flooring, 
Sheetings, b’n39 — 8 (@ 934! 134 i’ch, dress- 
84 @10 ed, tongue and 
7™4@15 grooved, each— 21 
1 --- 6 @l1 Spruce boards.—14 @— 16 
Bro. Drillings, 21@30. 7%@ 9 ‘Hemlock boa’ds— 124/@— 13 
po nae | vu 7 woe ae ‘7 oe 
loths, all woo! y y 4 inch...,— 12} B 
Cloths, cotion warp, 624@75 ‘Hemlock Joist;d 
Cassimeres 75@1 50 | by6 2 @-B 
Shingles, Cedar, 
ls@ 30 la! n Gynt — Sn — 
Shingles ss12 — ~ 
Canton Flaneis,bro. 8%4@ 13 ‘Staves, W- 0. ” 
do. do. bid. 9 @ 14 | Pipe,Light...55-— @53 —~ 
Cotton Osnaburgs.. 83{/@ 10}¢ Staves, wh’e oak 
Cot. Yarn, 5@12Rit— @ — | hhd. heavy..70 — @—- — 
DRUGS AND DYES—Duty, Nut- Staves, red oak, 
galls, Madder, and Shellac,5;' hhd. heavy..50 — @— — 
Cochineal, Gums, Oil of Vitriol, Staves, red oak, 
and Soda Ash, 10; Crude Brim-; hhd. light...30— @85 — 
stone and Peruvian Bark, 15; MOLASSES—Duty 24 @ ct. ad vab 
Flor Sulphur, 20; - Borax and New Orl’ns, new 
Crudo Camphor, 19; Essential’ crop,@ galln— 43 @— 48 
Oils, Magnesiay and Sugar of Porto Rico..... — 36 @— 41 
Lead, 20 ; Refined Camphor, 30 ; Trinidad, Cuba.— — @=~ — 
all the others, 20 @ c’t. ad val. Cuba Muscay’do— 27 @— 323 
Aloes, @ ib 8 @ 10 Cuba, Clayed, 
Alum 1 sweet....... — 26 @— 27 
Arrowroot, Ber’a.. 40 NAVAL STORES—Duty : Turpen- 
Borax, Refined.... 19 {| tine and Rosin, 8 ; Sp. Turpen- 
Brimstone, Am. r’l 33g tine, and Pitch, 18 8 cent. ad 
Do.Flor. Sulphur val. Tar and Turpentine, free. 
Camp’r, cr’e 2 Ib. 


Turpentine, Wil- 
Do. refined.... mington,&c...— — @3 55 
Castor Oil, city, in Tar, Wash, N. B., 
bbls. @ gal Wilm’n, ® bbl. 3 55 ‘fa- — 
Castor Oil, E.I...1 Pitch, city, del’d 175 @1 81 
Cham. Fi’s, @ Ib 


Cream Tar. prime, 


934 White Pine, Box 16 — 
11% White Pine, f’g, 
12% #134 inch 24 50 


Sheetings,b’d36 — 
Calicoes, Fancy 


wo @.- 
1834@ 
34@ 
384@ 
@ 
ae 


36 
590 


123 
15 
70 Rosin, common, 
| del’d, 310 5 1 65 
Rosin, white.... 3 25 
44@ 234 Spirits Turp’ti’e, 
844@ 944! @gallon,.....—46 @- 46% 
Gum do. Picked 12 @ 25 OUS—Duty: Palm 4, Olive 4; 
4%@ 53g Linseed, Sperm, and Whale, or 
Jalap, @110 | other Fish (Foreign Fisheries), 
Madder, Dutch,... 11%@ 12 | 15 @ cent. ad val. 
Oil Bergamot... ...2 874%@3 75 
Oil Lemon 225 @2 874 


a“ 


. fal 6734 
: 38 @4— 
Epsom Salts 

Gum Arabic, sorts 


Gum Copal 


@1380 


@— 60 
@— 


prime........— 46 @—~ 50 
Whale, bleeched 
| Winter......— — @— 60 
Sperm, Crude... 1 37 @1 40 
=, Winter, 
unbleached. ..— 147 
Lard Oil, No. 1, ° 
@— 95 
@— 3 


Witter... .. c= 0 
734 Wadsw’th’s Ex- 

@— 85 
@— 35 


Opium, Turkey... one 
Rhubarb, China... 
Saleratus, cash... 
Sal Soda, N’castle.1 
Sarsaparilla Hon’s 
Do. Mexican 
Senna, Alexandria 
Senna, East India. 


Linseed, English— 
-Whale, fair to 
wis j i 
69 
29 
13 
18 
a 
49 


Sugar L’d,w’e, Am 
Sugar Lead, brown 
Sulphate Quin’e oz.1 40 
Sul. Quinine, For..1 50 @ 
Verdigris 
Vitriol, Blue...... 91 93, \ 
DYEWOODS—Duty Free. | prov’d & ext’a— 25 
100 00@125 00 Camphene ..;..— 46 
Fustic, Cuba 36 @ 38 luid 
Fustic, Tampico...— @ 25 P. 
Logwood, St.Dom..14 50@ 15 50 
Logwood, Hond’s..16 @17 
Logwood, Jamaica.13 50@ 14 
FEATHERS—Duty, 19 ® cent. ad 
_val Litharge, Am... 6%@— 7 
Live Geese,prime® 15 46 @50 (Lead, red, Am..— 6%@— 7 
do. prime Tenn 43 @47 ‘Lead, wh’e, Am. 
FISH—Duty, 15 @ cent. ad val. | pure, in oil... 
Dry Cod, @ cwt..3 25 @3 8734 ;wh’e, Am. 
Dry Scale 250 @2 75 | pure, dry....— 7%@— — 
Pickl’d Cod, @ bbl — @3 75 ,2inz, white, Am, 
Mackere!— i ary, No 1... 5 @=—— 
No. 1, Mass., largel6 50@16 75 Zinc, white, Am. 
No. 1,Mass. smail.— — i 
No. 1, Halifax....— 
No. 2, Halifax.. @— 


Salmon, Pkld, No1l..— —@I16 50 
Shad, Ct. No. 1,8 hf. 
bbl @— y : Cheese, 24 
Shad, Ct., No. | all other, 15 @ cent ad val. 
Herring, Pkld @4 — Beef,mess,c’t’y 5 — @ 5 50 
Herring, seal’d ® bx 30 @ 34 Beef,p’me,c’t’y 4— @ 4 50 
do. Dutch, ® kgl..1 —@1 1244 Beef, mess,city nominal. 
FLOUR AND MEAL—Duty, 15 ® Beef,p’me,city nominal. 
cent. ad val. 'Beef,m’ss,ext’a 11 @l2 50 
State, superfine brands5 26@5 30 Beef, p’me m’ss16 — @19 — 
State, extra brands...5 30@5 45 Pork,p’mem’ss16 — @17 — 
Mich. fancy brands.. 5 30@5 50 Pork,cl’r,W’t’n nominal]. 
Ohio, common brands.5 40@5 50 Pork,mess,W..19 75 @20 — 
Ohio, fancy brands...5 70@5 80 Pork, prime, 
Ohio, fair extra 5 6 05! Western 12 80 @l13 62 
Ohio, choice ext. b’ds.6 25@7 — in bbls. 
Mich. Ind., Wis., &c... @ 
Genesee, fancy b’ds.. . 
Geneseo extra b’ds... 


SOOO 


a) 


0 : traref’d Rosin— 25 
0 Do. Boiled Oils, 


—_— | 


@O® 


, Whiting, Li- 
Vermilion, 


tharge, ish 
and Ochre, 15 $ cent. 


| Brown, 
ad val. 


Michigan, at 5 45a6 40; inferior extra Ohio, at | Canada 


Richmond City 750 salted .,... 
Richmond Country... .- 75 Butter, Ohio, 
Baltimore, Howard st.5 65@6 75'  fb........... —10 @—M 
1 3 7€@3 90 Butter, N. Y. 
fh ey Dai. n’w.- 12 @— 20 
--..8 60@3 70 Butter,OrangeC— 18 @— 24 
Brandy’w 4 —@4 10 Butter, Canada. — @— — 
do ® punch..18 75@19 — Cheese fairtopr.- 16 @— 12% 
: Oranges, Lemons,' RICE—Duty : 15°@ cent ad val. 
Grades, and allGreenand Dried Inferior te com- 
Fruit, 8; Almonds and Presery-! mon, @ 100 f%..8 25 @3 75 
ed Fruit or Sweetmeets, 30 ® Ordinary to fair..3 897% @4 12% 
coat. ad val. ,Good to prime....4 25 @4 50 
Raisins, Buh,@bx-— @-— Choice.,.........4 
do Layer, new..2 374@- — SALT—Duty: 159 
Currants, new @ fb... .634@ 634 Turk’s Isi’d, ® bu.- 
Citron, Leghorn ...... 173% St. Ubea. . 
Almonds Sicily sft.sh.. 6%,@— Liverpool, ground 
Almonds, Shelled.....17 @1744 sack 
Sardines @ 46 
ye a : 15 per cent. a, 


Wheat,Gen @bshl.1 50 
Wheat, w.Canada.1 50 
Wheat, South.wh.1 55 
Wheat, Ohio, wh.1 55 
Wheat, Mich. wh.1 55 
Wheat, Ill., wh...1 50 
.Wheat Missouri w1 66 
Wheat, Canadian.1 23 
Wheat south. red.1 40 
Wheat Milwaukie 1 20 
Wheat, Chicago ..1 16 
Wheat, red, tll. 0.1 38 
Rye, Northern... 80 
Barle 7 


Corn Meal, Jersey 
Bo Meal, 
0) 


SEEDS—Duty : 
nary, 15 cent. ad 
@1 65 Clover, @ tb..... 
f@1 66 Timothy, mowed, 
170 | ® bushel... @2 75 
f@l 65 Rey: feroas.§ 25 @8 373 
1 65 vo 
ai 60 | bushels..-’....2 50 @2 62% 
f@1 70 ,Lins’d, Am.clean.-— @ 


SErESES SESE 


ts, Canada.... 
Oats, New Jersey. 


DDddDdD9ND9NND 
> 
we 


Oats, Sou! see 
Corn wh. South.. 
Corn, yel. South. . 
Corn, mix’d do... 
Corn, round yel., 
Corn, round wh’t, 


» 
ae 


~ T@- 
SUGAR—Duty, all kinds Raw and 
| Refined, 25 ® cent. ad val. 
Corn Mx’dWest’n. 76 St. Croix, @ Ib...... a—- 
Peas, B’k Eye,2bl.2 59 (@2 6214 New Orleans 6 
Peas,Canada @bs. 78 @ 85 Cu 
Beans, white..,. 90 @l 15 4 

{Havana, White.... 


HAY. na 
N. River, bales @100fh1@1 — |Havana, bwn. & yel.. 
(OPS—Duty : 15 @ cent. ad val. Manila...........++.+ - 
of 1859,  ib.......10@18 Stuarts’ dou. ref. loaf.— 
‘op of 1853 7(@ 9 Stuarts’ do. crushed... @ 
.—Drry : Russian and Ital- Stuarts’ do, ground, 
jan, 24; Manila, Sunn, Jute, Si- Stuarts’ granulated, 
gal and Coir, 19; Codilia, 12 # Stuarts’ A. crushed, >— 
ad yal. Growth of the Stuarts’ groundex., — 
British N. Am. Provinces, Free. /TALLOW—Duty : Tallow, 
Am undres Ja Bt'n120 00@150 00! SeaStuff, 8 ® cent. ad val 
Am. « « --160 00/200 


00 American 
Russia, Clean.... — —(@ TEA—Du 


DDDO 
2Sus 


’ 
prime, ® tb.104@10 
_-— ty: In American a 
equalized vessels, from the 
44) place of 
wise, 15 ® cent. ad val. 
. A., 20@24 ‘ Hyson, dif. kinds......... 
lected, per Ib £5 (@25% Young Hyson, dif. kinds. .18/@68 
Rio Grande, 20@23 tb Sk d Twankay, 
selected ...........25/ 2534! different kinds........ .20@96 
2234@23 Gunpowder and Imperial, 
—— @2 different kinds.....---- 


100 —! 





Pig Scotch 
, Or- 
a 








i 


‘owth, Tree ; other- . 





